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The Subscription Price of this Journal 
is $1.00 a year, in the United States, Can- 
ada, and Mexico; all other countries in the 
Postal Union, 50 cents a year extra for post- 
age. Sample copy free. 
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**dec01’? on your label shows that it is 
paid to the end of December, 1901. 

Subscription Receipts.—We do not send 
a receipt for money sent us to pay subscrip- 
tion, but change the date on your wrapper- 
label, which shows yoh that the money has 
been received and duly credited. 

Advertising Rates will be given upon ap- 
plication. 
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OBJECTS: 
To promote and protect the interests of its 
members. 


To prevent the adulteration of honey. 
To prosecute dishonest honey-dealers. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 
E. WHITCOMB, Tuos. G. NEWMAN, 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON, G. M. DoouitTrTLe, 
A. I. Roor, W. F. Marks, 
E. T. ABBOTT, J. M. HAMBAUGH, 
P. H. ELwoop, C. P. DADANT, 
E. R. Roor, Dr. C. C. MILLER. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
ERNEST R. Root, President. 
R. C. AITKIN, Vice-President. 
Dr. A. B. MASon, Secretary, Toledo, Ohio. 


EvuGENE SEcor, General Manager and Treas- 
urer, Forest City, Iowa. 

MEMBERSHIP DUES, $1.00 a year. 

. —_—_—_- -- 

(@s" If more convenient, Dues may be sent 
to the office of the American Bee Journal, 
when they will be forwarded to Mr. Secor, 
who will mail individual receipts. 
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A Celluloid Queen-Button is a very 
pretty thing for a bee-keeper or honey-seller 
to wear on his coat-lapel. It often serves to in- 
troduce the subject of honey, 
and frequently leads to a 
sale. 

Notre.—One reader writes: 
‘“*I have every reason to be- 
lieve that it would be a very 
good idea forevery bee-keeper 
to wear one [of the buttons] 
as it will cause people to ask 
questions about the busy bee, and many a con- 
versation thus started would wind up with the 
sale of more or less honey; at any rate it would 
give the bee-keeper a superior opportunity to 
enlighten many a person in regard to honey 
and bees.” 

The picture shown herewith is a reproduc- 
tion of a motte queen-button that we are fur- 
nishing to bee-keepers. It has a pin on the 
underside to fasten it. 

Price, by mail, 6 cents; two for 10 cents; 
or 6 for 25 cents. Send all orders to the office 
of the American Bee Journal. 
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———BEST= 


Extraoted noney FOr sale 


ALL IN 60-POUND TIN CANS. 


Alfalfa 
Honeyoe 


This is the famous 
White Extracted 
Honey gathered in 
the great Alfalfa 
regions of the Cent- 
ral West. It is a 
splendid honey, and 
nearly everybody 
who cares to eat 
honey at all can’t 
get enough of the 
Alfalfa extracted. 
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This is the w 
known light-color 
honey gathered fr 
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laden basswood 


Alfalfa, and is pr 


like a distinct fla 
in their honey. 





Prices of Alfalfa or Basswood Honey: 


A sample of either, by mail, 10 cents, to pay for package and 


i 


soms. It has; 
stronger flavor than 


Basswood 
Honeys 


the rich, nect . 


a 


e- 


ferred by those who 


post- 


age. By freight—two or more 60-pound cans of Alfalfa,7% cents per 
pound. Basswood Honey, % cent more per pound than Alfalfa prices. 
Cash must accompany each order. You can order half of each kind of 


honey, if you so desire. 


The cans are two in a box, and freight is n 
prepaid. 





Order the Above Honey and then Sell It. 


We would suggest that those bee-keepers who did not produ 
enough honey for their home demand this year, just order some of th 
above, and sellit. And others, who want to earn some money, can 
this honey and work up a demand for it almost anywhere. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 144 & 146 Erie St., Chicago, III. 
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The Novelty Pocket-Knife. 


address you wish put on the Knite. 


made beautifully of indestructible celluloid, which is as transparent as glass. 
derneath the celluloid, on one side of the handle is placed the name and residence of 


Your Name and Address on one side—Three Bees on the other side. 





HOWARD M. MELBEE, 


HONEYVILLE, O. 





(THS CUT IS THE #ULL SIZE OF THE KNIFE.) 


Your Name on the Knife.—When orderiug, be sure to say just what name and 


The Novelty Knife is indeed a novelty. The novelty lies in the handle. It is 


Un- 


the subscriber, and on the other side pictures of a Queen, Drone, aud Worker, as 
shown here. 


The Material entering into this celebrated knife is of the very best quality; 


the blades are hand-forged out of the very finest English razor-steel, and we war- 


rant 


corrode. 


every blade. The bolsters are made of German silver, and will never rust or 


The rivets are hardened German silver wire; the linings are plate brass; 


the back springs of Sheffield spring-steel, and the finish of the handle as described 


above. 


owner will never recover it; but ifthe ** Novelty” is lost, having name and address 
of owner, the finder will return it; otherwise totry todestroy the name and ad- 
dress, would destroy the knife. 


tunate as to have one of the ** Novelties,” 


It will last a last-time, with proper usage. 
Why Own the Novelty Knife? In case a good knife is lost, the chances are the 


¢ 


If traveling, and you meet with a serious accident, and a 
your POCKET-KNIFE will serve as an identifie: 


case of death, your relatives will at once be notified of the accident. 


How appropriate this knife is for a present! What more lasting memento could 


give to a son, a wife toa husband, a sister to a brother, or a lady to a gentleman, the kni 
the name of the recipient on one side? 


The accompanying cul, gives a faint idea, but cannot fully convey an exact represe: 


this_beautiful knife, as the “ Novelty” must be seen to be appreciated. 


How to Get this Valuable Knife.—We send it postpaid for $1.25, or give it as a Premi 


one sending us 1 HREE NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee Journal (with $3.%.) We will club th 
Knife and the Bee Journal for one year, both for $1.90. 


GEORGE W, YORK & CO, 


&@ Please alloy’ bout two weeks for your knife order to be filiea. 


St., Chica 
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* Editorial. * 





The Chicago Convention held its best 
It 


vely attended, the room 


eting last week. was also the most 


being crowded at 


session—about 100 present. There were 


from three or four different 


ite The discussions were taken in short 


nd, so we will be able to place before our 


iders a complete report later on. It will 
easily be worth a year’s subscription to the 
{merican Bee Journal. There was only one 
er read, all else being interesting ques 
ms, Which were discussed in a manner equal 
» the Buffalo convention, which report is 


»w appearing in these columns 


coe 
Can We Have Better Gatherers”? 
Mr. Getaz, in this journal, having expressed 


he opinion that, although we might increase 


bees and length of 


of 


ere was little prospect of 


ie size tong 


le, yet 


honey 


increasing 


ithering qualities, F. B. Simpson says in the 
ee-Keepers’ Review: 
The bee is not a domestic animal, or even 
nesticated; and we have done little to 


ange her condition of life except to give her 


etter home; but by most careful s¢ 


ection 


nk we will be able to continue to increase 
dually the average honey-yield until we 
tain great uniformity, and, possibly, an 
aye very near our’ present maximum 
be keepers will probably wish that Mr 

son may prove the better prophet 

a 
The Directors’ Meetings at the But 


convention were held during the 


sessions 


he convention, and a Straw in G 





Bee-Culture reads thus upon the subject 


want to say in language somewhat en 
that some better way should be pro 
than to have Directors’ meetings that 
lirectors out of the sessions of the an 
convention of the Nationa It isn’t fair 
e directors: and if they are good for 
ng, it isn’t fair to the conventior 
tor Root then follows with this con 


ou are right; but thetime of our National 
entionsis so much taken up by general 
ention work that is often difficult to 
in a little work be 
n the wi 


it 
side-committee 
think 
to come when the directors wi 

ilt by letter, and that the disc 
se questious will have to be done through 

spondence. Such a plan 
that it gives the chairman of 
1 almost exclusive power to direct. if he 
the work of the entire Board I 


eeze 
sessions. | the time 
have to 


V ission oO! 


is unsatisfac 


in tne 


5e8 


ik from an experience based on the time 
the 


as chairman of Board: and at that 


time | saw how 
any plan I had 
that such and 


it was to get indorsed 

If he suggests, for instance, 
such a thing ought to be done, 
and gives his reasons therefor, in the absence 


of any counter-argument, his proposed policy 
is sure to carry, when it may not always be 
wise 

There is good vround for the objection 
raised, especially when, at Buffalo, the presi- 
dent happens to be one of the directors. If 
the interests of the Association seem to 
demand a meeting of the directors’ in person, 
it might not be a bad plan for them to con 
vene a day or so in advance of the convention, 


so that all their business might be concluded 


before the opening session of the convention. 


This would be asking, perhaps, rather more 


than is reasonable from men whose time may 
be of considerable value, and who in any case 
ive their services gratuitously as directors, 
and it would not be a very great wonder if in 


some Cases, since 


human, a 
led to 


directors are only 


director or general manager might be 
say 

[don’t want to appear mean, but attending 
vention is rather expensive business at 
. andsince this extra burden is put on, | 
can hardly afford to attend this year.”’ 


the cor 


best 


be 


allowance should 


Certainly it would nothing more than 


fair that an be made from 


the treasury to reimburse at ‘least the expenses 


of the 


extra time 


> 
A New White Clover is praised in the 
foreign bee-journals. It originated in Get 
nany. is called colossal ladino, and is said to 
vield a much larger amount of fodder than the 





common white clover. Nothing is said of its 
value as a honey-plant 
ae 
The Poison of the Sting is stil 
spoken of as being formic acid, and it is even 
saic sometimes that formic acid from the 
sting is dropnred into the honey in the cel 
but Dr. Langer’s investigations have show: 
that the poison is a different matter alto- 
rethe having a mere trace of formic acid 
in it 
o 
Carbolineum for Hive-Paint.— This 


new n¢ ualntance comes from Germany 
where it is highly spoken of An editorial in 
Gleanings 1 Bee-Culture gives considerable 
information regarding it. Instead of forming 
a coating on the surface like other paints, 
earbolinet strikes clear through the wood, 
so that when one side of a inch board is 
painted with ita splinter from the opposite 
side wi iste of the material 24 hours later 
It costs or half as much as good lead paint, 
ind it is said that railroad ties saturated with 
t last three times as long as when not s¢ 
treated. 


Mr. ©. O. Poppleton thinks it objectionable 





| 


| 
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strong odor of 
black color. 


yet he has used it for some years to preserve 


for hives because of the creo- 


sote, and because of its almost 


his hive-bottoms. The dark color would 
make little difference where hives are kept 
in the shade, although objectionable where 
they stand in the hot sun. Evenif it be not 


desirable to use it for anything but hive-bot 


toms, it may be quite an acquisition for that 


purpose, for it is the bottom of a hive that 


rots first, and in some places the bottom is 


would be kept 


ruined by ants, which 


the 


at bay 
by carbolineum., 

> 
* National’? Conventions. 
Bee-Culture 


Those 


Straw in Gleanings in reads 


is 
follows 


It might not be a bad idea for each annual 
convention to nominate three candidates for 
general manager, and nine candidates to suc 
ceed the three directors whose expire 
with the following December.’’ That’sa sug 
of Editor York the National! 
It’s worth considering for the future 


The 


Root’s opinion on this subject: 


terms 


gestion as to 


following paragraph contains Editor 


would be 
precedent 


I do not believe it 
about conditions or a 


wise to bring 


whereby the 


office of general manager, at least, should be 
changed as often as once in two or three 
years. When we geta good man, as inthe 
case of our present general manaver. we 
ought to hang on to him. One who has been 
in the harness, and knows how to pull, 


should not be made to give place 
may be merely popular in the bee 
keepers or members of the Association, and 
yet possibly be entirely unfitted for the exact 
ing and important duties of the oflice gut I 


to one who 


” eyes ol 


do believe Bro. York’s suggestion is all right 
for the Board of Directors. Some of us who 
have been so long on that Board could just a 
well get out, and thus place the responsibility 
for the success of the organization on other 
men whose help we need. 

In the suggestion made in this journal 


there was no contemplation of bringing about 


any condition o1 precedent looking toward 


any change in the oflice of rveneral manager, 


As the matter now stands, the manager is 
elected or re-elected every year. His being 
nominated in advance at the annual meeting 
would not be likely to make any change. So 


long as the man already in office was revarded 


as the best for 


man the place, he would be 
sure of nomination at the annual meeting as 
he would be sure of election if there had been 
no previous nomination In general, there 
would be no need of any nomination Sut 


there is need of nominations for directors. 
and as the election of manager occurs at the 
same time as the election of directors, the 


nominations should be made at the same time 


There will, however, come times when it may 


be necessary to elect a new manager, either 
because the old one dies or wi not longer 
serve, or because it is thought some other 
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man might fill the office more 
In-such case will easily be seen the advantage 


andif there should 


satisfactorily. 


of a previous nomination ; 
be anything like unanimity in the nomination 
be a 


annual meeting, it would 


help toward deciding who was the right man 


at the great 
to vote for. 

said that Edi- 
tor Root has requested that his name and that 
shoule be dropped at the ex- 


In this connection it may tx 


father 
piration of their 
Certainly, 
two directors from the 
agree that the 


of his 
respective terms of office. 
it does not seem necessary to have 


same town, although 


all would not younger Root 


should be dropped just yet. 


Wim. 
Hill are 


Rohrig, of Arizona, and Editor H. E. 
named in Gleanings in Bee-Culture 
as proper persons to be elected as directors. 
Mr. Hill asks that his 


not be used, 


, however, name should 
giving reasons therefor. 
> 
Breeding from the Best has been the 
motto with perhaps the most of breeders, but, 


as already mentioned, F. B. Simpson would 
prefer, for improvement, to take a queen 
of stock that showed not such a very 


great yield above the average, but rather of 
even if 
very great. To 


Adrian Getaz replies in the same 


stock that showed a uaiform increase, 
this increase should not be 
this Mr. 
paper (the Bee-Keepers’ Review) as follows: 

Mr. Simpson thinks that since an excep- 
tionally good queen is necessarily more or less 
of a freak, and therefore liable to give an 
irregular progeny, it would be well not to use 
her for breeding. 


It depends upon what the queens are reared 
for. If itis for sale, it might be best not to 
take any chances, as a very few worthless 
queens are enough to ruin a breeder’s reputa- 
tion. But if the object is to improve the 
stock, I should say use her by any means, and 
select the best of her progeny until the strain 
is fixed. 


It isa matter of fact that all 
varieties of vegetables and 
that were selected, or 


of our best 
flowers are freaks 
sometimes accidentally 
found, and perpetuated by close breeding. 
Many of our fancy breeds of dogs, chickens 
and pigeons originated also in that way. The 


silk-wool merinos are descendants of a ram 
that was a freak; and now the race is well 
established. 

~~ 


was held last 
informed that 
We ex- 
pect to publish a full report of the proceed- 


The Ontario Convention 
week at Woodstock. We are 
it was a good and profitable meeting. 
ings. Our Canadian readers will be specially 


interested in this, though it willbe of great 
of the 
attend 


light 


interest to all, as Ontario has some 
They 
thus ‘let their 


best bee-keepers in the world. 
conventions, too, and 


shine ’’ for others. 


> 


The New York State Meetings of 
bee-keepers, to be held this month, should be 
well attended. Marks announces them 
We trust that our 


do all they can to make 


Pres. 
on page 799. readers will 
them a success, and 


thus prevent their discontinuance. 


em 


Sweet Clover in the Rockies, accord- 
ing to W. P. Collins in the Rocky Mountain 
Bee Journal, is to play a very important part 
in the future, covering all the slopes that are 
and affording floods of honey. 


now barren, 
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(Continued from page 775.) 


LENGTH OF 


Mr. Rankin—I had hardly expected 
to talk to you this afternoon, and what 
I have to say will be entirely extem- 
poraneous. It has been my pleasure 
to be connected with the Michigan Ex- 
perimental Station for about five years 
and during that timeI have been doing 
something in the investigation of the 
length of the bees’ tongues. The idea 
came to me at one time when I hada 
single colony that gathered a half more 
honey than any other in the yard. I 
began making investigations with 
crude machines to measure the tongues. 
Ihave been working right along on 
that line. I have run acrossa difficulty 
in the mating of queens—getting the 
queens mated to the desirable drones is 
the difficulty. Personally, I don’t 
know how it will be unravelled, but I 
am confident it will be done some time 
or other. I have observed right 
straight along that a colony which 
gathered an exceptional amount of 
honey was one that had correspond- 
ingly long tongues, and the tongue for 
one bee in the colony is the rating for 
the tongues of every bee in that colony; 
that is, the tongues are uniform. You 
don’t get one bee in a colony witha 
tongue 7 millimeters or 22-100 of an 
inch long, and the rest of them run 
away down low. Now, a young bee 
hasn’t as long a tongue asa full-grown 
bee, but if you gather the bees which 
you are measuring as nearly the same 
age as possible, you will have a uni- 
form length of tongue, and I think 
this is one of the problems which bee- 
keeping will solve in the future, that 
is, breeding bees with a longer tongue. 
It is true we can prpduce a strain of 
bees just as superior to that we have 
now as the strain of live stock we have 
now is superior to that our ancestors 
began with. Do not let us carry this 
thing too far and make a hobby of it 
and run it into the ground, but let us 
keep our eyes open, and if we have one 
colony of bees in the yard that is giv- 
ing us exceptional returns, let us rear 
some queens from that colony and put 
those queens in from the stock that is 
doing the best work. I have found out 
by talking with bee-keepers all over 
Michigan, that bee- -keepers rear their 
queens from wherever it happens when 
the colony swarms, and no matter if 
that be a poor or good colony, that 
queen is allowed to go right on and lay 
eggs and be the mother of that colony. 
If you have an exceptional strain, pro- 
duce that strain in yourother colonies ; 
bring them all up to that standard,and 
that is the practical side of bee-keeping 
to-day. In relation to in-breeding, I 
don’t think we need be very much 
afraid of this at present. Idon’t know 


TONGUES OF BEES. 








The Buffalo Convention. 


Report of the Proceedings of the Thirty-Second Annual 
Convention of the National Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation, held at Buffalo, New York, 

Sept. 10, 11 and 12, 1901. 
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| of a single scheme 
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which has been 
brought up that a queen will be mated 
to drones from the same stock. If jp. 
breeding were carried on to an extent 
that would degenerate live stock, jt 
would probably degenerate the bee. | 
don’t think that from any of our 
tems—anything that we can get is not 
systematic enough to bring this cross. 
ing to such a small focus that it wil! 
be possible for us to inbreed enough to 
hurt. Idothink the bee-keeper of t 
day can improve his stock by selecting 
his queens and his drones. If you have 
four or five successful colonies, by al] 
means breed from them. 


SYS- 


FOUL 


Mr. Rankin—As far as foul brood in 
Michigan is concerned, we had 
of itupthere. I think my record for 
any one day this summer was to con- 
demn 118 colonies, and that in two 
yards. ‘Those people are all going to 
treat theirs. I have so far visited per- 
haps over 4,000 colonies. I have been 
on the road since July 1, and came 
directly from the field here, and am 
going back to the field to-night. 

Dr. Mason—Are you in accord with 
Mr McEvoy when he says that a | 
that has foul brood in it, does not 
disinfecting ? 

Mr. Rankin—The stand I take is that 
if the hive is perfectly free from any 
drops of honey, it is probable that the 
disease will not be produced by putting 
a clean swarm of bees into it; but or 
the other hand, if there is any 
around the hive the disease will in al! 
probability be reproduced. But thatis 
not the point. We have a lot of ignor- 
ant people in our State, and when you 
talk toa farmer about a bacterial dis- 
ease and tell him what the character- 
istics of a germ are; when you tell him 
that you can put 25,000 of them on the 
head of a pin, they will just standand 
look at you. If you take the ordinary 
bee-keeper and tell him that there is 
no use of him disinfecting his hi 
has been my experience that 
go right out and do something 
there is no use in, and which renders 
his treatment a total failure. The 
principal reason why I place the stress 
on disinfecting hives, and in washing 
your hands in an antiseptic a! ; 
amining a diseased colony, is 


BROOD IN MICHIGAN 


some 





need 


honey 


press upon those bee-keepers mor 
forcibly the virulency of the yerms. 
and tke precautions they must ' 
use bi-chloride of mercury. It <oesn't 


smell so bad as carbolic acid. 

Dr. Mason—What do you 
salicylic acid and borax ? 

Mr. Rankin—I don’t like Phe 
salicylic acid is all right if y i 
in a strong enough solution. think 
it well to convince a man 
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eis right and have him stick to 


Ir. Sleeper—How long is a bee’s 
cue, ordinarily ? 
ir. Rankin— They range all the way 
m 14-100 to 21-100 of an inch. 
Mr. Sleeper—How long would a 
ngue have to be to be a long-tongued 
Mr. Rankin—Anything over 18-100 
; above the average. 18-100 is about 
vyhat you will find in the best-bred 
ees around through the States. 


Mr. Sleeper—Can bees with tongues 
18-100 of an inch long gather honey 
from red clover ? 

Mr. Rankin—They can when the 

orolla-tube fills with honey up to that 
point. The red corolla-tube is about 
5-100 to 50-100 of an inch long. 


Mr. Abbott—The actual fact is that 
this year the corolla-tube of red clover 
is not more than half as long as it us- 
ually is, owing to the dry weather, and 
the bees are all working on it now. 


Mr. Betsinger—How near must the 
bee come to the honey-tube in order to 
draw all the honey out of the tube ? 


Mr. Rankin—I don’t think a bee can 
draw honey any further than it can 
reach. 

Mr. Betsinger—Then if the corolla- 
tube is so full of honey that the bee 
can insert its tongue half way down 
into the honey, it can only draw as far 
as its tongue is inserted, and it will 
stop drawing from that point. I think 
you will find from observation that if 
the bee can touch the honey at all, it 
draws out every mite of honey that is 
in the corolla-tube, 

Mr. Rankin—I have done that same 
thing, and when you take one corolla- 
tube out of a flower and hold it up in 
your fingers and let a bee draw honey 
from it, it will empty the tube, but will 
itdo that when it is in a head and 
pressed right in that? Has the bee 
power enough to collapse that honey- 
tube, which itmust do? The capillary 
attraction holds the nectar right in 
that tube. 

Mr. Betsinger—Isn’t it a fact that 
the bee takes a tube alone and handles 
it separate from the rest ? 

Mr. Rankin—But that tube is in the 
head and fastened right in there. 
After they drop down when they are 
ripe, the bee has no more to do with 
them. They will draw the nectar out 
clear from the bottom, but I don’t 
think they will do it when the corolla- 
tube is in the head. 

Pres. Root—I have examined a good 
many clover-heads when the bees had 
gone alloverthem. I havethen drawn 
out the corolla-tubes and found consid- 
erable honey at the bottom of them. I 
concluded from that the bees needed 
longer heads. 

Mr. Sleeper—In_ relation to foul- 
brood germs, I understood Mr. Rankin 
to say that 25,000 could not be seen 
with the naked eye. You have looked 
through a microscope at these germs 
many times ? 

Mr. Rankin—Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sleeper—Have you found them 
anywhere else except in honey ? 

Mr. Rankin—Yes, sir; I have found 
them in the tissues of the larve that 
vere diseased, and, of course,you know 
that when you take any material what- 
ever, no matter what it is, and put it 
under a high enough power microscope 

o that you will detect the germs, you 





will get anywhere from ten to 500,000 
species of germs. 

Mr. Sleeper—They exist independent 
of honey ? 

Mr. Rankin—They exist in the bod- 
ies of the larve which are diseased. 

Mr. Sleeper—Don’t they exist any- 
where else except in the larvae and the 
honey ? 

Mr. Rankin—I don’t think there is 
anything in the hive aside from the 
honey and the tissues of the larve 
from which the germ will get suste- 
nance. This germ will not grow in 
acids or anything else. 

Mr. Benton—Why confine it to the 
larve alone? Why not say in the 
pupe and the adult bee ? 

Mr. Rankin—Do you know that is 
so? I know that this is soin the larve. 
I don’t think that you will find any 
germs of foul brood in the adult bee 
outside of the honey-sac. I have looked 
for it and failed to find it. 

W. L. Coggshall—How many differ- 
ent forms of germs do you find—is 
there more than one in foul brood? 

Mr. Rankin—No; foul brood is caused 
by one germ—bacillus alvei—which is 
a specific germ, twice as wide as it is 
long. I never have examined the germ 
of black brood under a microscope. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED. 
. 


Mr. Abbott then introduced the fol- 
lowing resolutions: 

‘*Resolved, Tnat the thanks of this 
Association be extended to the Mayor; 
to the Buffalo Society of Natural Sci- 
ences for the use of this hall and 
committee rooms; and to Dr. Smith, 
President of this society, for his cordial 
address of welcome; and to the janitor 
for his careful attention to our wants; 
to the local bee-keepers of Buffalo for 
the beautiful badges they have fur- 
nished us, and for the use of a piano.’’ 


‘Resolved, That we extend to the 
Texas Bee-Keepers’ Association our 
thanks for the interest they have shown 
in the prosperity of the National Asso- 
ciation by sending two delegates to 
attend this meeting. 

The resolutions were adopted. 


BOILING FOUL-BROODY HONEY. 


“TI have read of boiling honey from 
foul-broody combs and feeding back. 
How much water should be added, and 
how long should it be boiled?’’ 

Mr. McEvoy—I don’t like to answer 
that question, from the fact that I 
never advised the feeding—the public 
is toocareless. They will give the 
disease through it. They merely heat 
it, and they might just as well give it 
raw; but where I have added nearly a 
third water, and sometimes nearly half, 
and brought it to a sharp, bubbling 
boil, I never noticed any bad effects 
from it. 

Mr. Rankin—If you could be certain 
that the honey would be boiled it 
might be all right. Prof, Harrison, of 
Guelph, Ont., has within the past year 
published a bulletin on foul brood. He 
has demonstrated to us that you can 
boil the spores of foul brood for some- 
thing like two hours and still produce 
a growth. The question is here, Do 
we have any spores in the honey? I 
have never seen any foul-broody honey 
fed back that did not produce the 
disease, but I have not had the experi- 
ence that Mr.. McEvoy has had. I 
have been in this business only a short 
time, and I havn’t tested it thoroughly, 





but I do not think it is safe to recom- 
mend the feeding back of foul-broody 
honey in any instance whatever. 

Mr. McEvoy—I told a farmer, who 
would insist on feeding back foul- 
broody honey instead of buying sugar 
—I told him how to doit. I went back 
to examine that apiary and every one 
of the colonies had foul brood. I said, 
‘Did you boil the honey?’’ He replied 
‘Yes, it was boiled.’’ ‘‘Who boiled 
it?’”’ ‘The girls.’’ I said to the girl, 
“Did you boil it?’’ She Said, "Yes, it 
was that hot that I could hardly put 
my finger in it.”’ 

Mr. Sleeper—This gentleman speaks 
of spores. Now I understand that they 
are seeds, are they not? I would like 


to know whether these are animal, or 


vegetable. 

Mr. Rankin—They are the same as 
other germs. Some authorities say 
they are vegetable and some animal. 

Mr, Benton—I think that they are 
vegetable and not animal. 


Dr. Mason—Is there anything in the 
foul-brood line in honey that will not 
be killed by being boiled? 

Mr. Rankin—-We have the statement 
of Prof. Harrison that the spores may 
be boiled, I think 2% hours, before 
they are killed. 

Mr. McEvoy—I was going to say if 
they would add about half water and 
bring it to a sharp, bubbling boil it 
would kill them. 

Dr. Mason—Science is a fine thing, 
but good, practical experience is a good 
thing. I had at one time about 80 col- 
onies with foul brood, and the honey 
when extracted was so thick that when 
you would start to pour it out it would 
go in a chunk; and I boiled that honey 
and fed it back to the bees and didn’t 
spread any foul brood. I don’t think 
there is any living thing in honey that 
boiling won’t kill. 

Mr. Sleeper—How long do you boil it? 

Dr. Mason—I make sure it is all 
boiled. I boiled it in a wash-boiler and 
I dipped up boiling honey and poured 
it on the sides so as to rinse down the 
unboiled honey, and made sure that it 
was all boiled; but you want to énow it 
is all boiled, every particle of it. 


Mr. Benton—All of these bacilli 
have their certain temperatures to 
which they have to be heated to be 
killed. Now the whole thing is this, 
that the absolute temperature for kill- 
ing these is not known. All it needs 
is to determine the lowest temperature 
and use a thermometer and be sure 
that the whole mass reaches that tem- 
perature. Water boils at 212 degrees, 
and this mass being much thicker was 
probably raised to 230 degrees before 
it boiled, and that is about the temper- 
ature that would kill it. Mr. Cheshire 
asserted that the bacilli did not exist 
in great numbers in the honey, except 
as an accidental impurity, and that 
they would not thrive or live there. 


R. B. Rians—My experience agrees 
with that of Dr. Mason. I have taken 
foul-broody honey and reduced it very 
little with water and boiled it until it 
would almost boil over, and fed it back 
to my bees without any bad results. 

Mr. McEvoy—You take an old, dry 
comb that has had foul brood in it, 
that has stood for ten years, and it will 
give foul brood. 


BREEDING FOR DESIRABLE TRAITS. 


“In breeding for desirable traits, 
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which is the more important, the drone 
or the queen?”’ 

Mr. Hutchinson—I think one would 
be as important as the other. 

Mr. Callbreath—My idea is that there 
is a difference in the vitality of drones 
and queens, the same as there is in hu- 
man beings, the one that has the 
greater vitality willaffect the progeny 
the most. 

Mr. Benton—I should consider the 
queen more important. 

‘“‘What is the best way to prepare 
barrels for extracted honey? 

Dr. Mason—Drive the hoops tight. 

BEE-CULTURE IN TEXAS. 

Mr. Davidson—Our Secretary was to 
furnish us with a report of the number 
of colonies and bee-keepers in Texas, 
but he hadn’t furnished it before I left 
home. Our State convention instructed 
our secretary to furnish us with a re- 
port of that convention, but I didn’t 
get it in time. 

Dr. Mason—Make it out and send it 
to me. (I have not received it yet— 
Secretary.) 

Mr. Davidson—-I think there are 
something over 2000 colonies of bees in 
the State of Texas. I don’t remember 
the number of bee-keepers that own 
them. We have a good country for 
bees. We have no disease among our 
bees—never have had. I think there 
has been a bad impression made in the 
North in regard to Texas honey. The 
northern portion of the State produces 
honey gathered from wild flowers and 
woods, and sometimes the honey sours 
and is not of good flavor. Our honey 
is very white. I saw a good deal of 
honey in the exhibit here similar to it. 
I would like to thank the bee-keepers 
of the Northern States for their kind- 
ness to the Texas representatives, and 
also to the Canadian bee - keepers. 
We wish to extend an invitation to the 
National Bee-Keepers’ convention, to 
have their meeting in San Antonio, 
Tex., next year, or any year after that. 

Mr. West—In regard to Texas, you 
Say you have no foul brood or bee-dis- 
eases there. Do you have any enemies 
to your bees that cause destruction? 
You haven’t the winter that we have 
in the North. Do -you have anything 
that you have to fight ? 

Mr. Davidson—No, sir. We have no 
enemies to the bees there that I have 
ever fourd. I have been keeping bees 
there, for 15 years, and I have never 
seen any foul brood there. No winter 
loss at all. Our bees work nearly the 
whole winter. The moth does not 
bother bees in the South where the 
man understands his business and 
keeps his bees in the right condition. 


Mr. Longnecker—Do you ever feed in 
the spring to stimulate brood-rearing? 

Mr. Davidson—No, sir; we have an 
early, light honey-flow that commences 
about the middle of February. I never 
fed a pound of anything to our bees 
yet at any time of the year. The 
source of our main honey-flow is the 
mesquite andashrub. We have the 
surest country for honey, I think, any- 
where in the world. If it rains we get 
some honey, and if it is dry we geta 
great deal more. The dryer it gets the 
more honey we get. 

Mr. Baldridge—Do you have any loss 
from heat melting the combs? 

Mr. Davidson—No, sir; I have never 
suffered any loss from that cause. I 
keep my bees under shade. I hear 











some complain, but generally it is 
where they leave the hives exposed to 
the sun. I have seen plenty of it where 
it was not properly attended to. 

Mr. Toepperwein—You can hardly 
expect to hear much from bee-keepers 
away down in Texas, like Mr. David- 
son and myself. We have come here 
especially to see what you people up 
here do, and see what kinds of honey 
you produce and what you do with it. 
We intended to bring some good-sized 
samples to let you see what we are do- 
ing there, and we produce some very 
nice extracted honey, which we want 
to dispose of. There is a very poor 
market for honey in Texas, and if I 
can get any information as to how to 
dispose of our honey I would like to 
learn of it here. I have brought a few 
samples of honey just to show what we 
have. Mesquite honey isa great thing 
in Texas. Whenever we have a drouth 
we get our honey just thesame; andin 
spring, if it rains, there is the cat-claw 
that produces honey. There is a white 
bush which blossoms after every rain. 
If it is dry there well be the mesquite, 
which is safe every year, so it doesn’t 
make any difference in our portion of 
Texas whether it rains or not, we get 
our honey, and if any people from the 
North would like to have any informa- 
tion about bee-keeping in Texas I 
would be glad to give it to them. I 
have seen the honey candy within two 
or three days after being extracted. 
We have a method now of putting the 
honey in hot and sealing it in nice 
glass jars with a tin cap, and we think 
that will keep it from granulating. 

Mr. McEvoy—What is your average 
yield per colony? 

Mr. Toepperwein—A bee-keeper who 
understands his business can get all 
the way from 60 to 200 pounds per col- 
ony. That is, if we have a right dry 
season. I don’t think it is necessary 
to have any less than 60 pounds. 

Pres. Root—Do you have any seasons 
of complete failure? 

Mr. Toepperwein—It has not proven 
to be, but it could be if it would rain 
just at the time of the mesquite blos- 
som. 

Pres. Root—-Do you allow your bees 
to swarm where you run for extracted 
honey? 

Mr. Toepperwein—Yes, sir; I let my 
bees swarm, and get acrop from the 
old colony and from the swarm, too. 


Mr. Longnecker—I ‘think you will 
find one of the points against buying 
Texas honey in the North, it is candied 
too much. Northern consumers won’t 
buy candied honey. 

Mr. Toepperwein—What we are try- 
ing to do up here is to make connection 
with some concern, and have stations 
where bee-keepers can take their honey 
and ship it in carloads, and the agent 
comes around and buys the honey 
at a reasonable price and ships it up 
here in car-loads. 

W. H. Heim—I would like to ask Mr. 
Toepperwein whether they produce 
very much comb honey there, and 
what the average is per colony. 

Mr. Toepperwein—The bee-keepers 
down there are getting to produce this 
chunk honey now. It iscut out of the 
frames and packed in cans with eight- 
inch screw caps. The people down 
there are getting to do that because 
they say there is no market for ex- 
tracted honey. I wouldn’t produceany 
but extracted myself. Another thing, 








if they produce comb honey, t 
to produce it in sections. 

Dr. Mason—If you can d » of 
chunk honey, why don’t yor 
it? 

Mr. Toepperwein—Now,chunk ho; 
you have to put in foundatio: 
is great expense. The bees y 
to build that every time. 


(Continued next week. 
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The Colorado State Bee Keepers’ 
Convention. 


BY D. W. WORKING, SE< 


It was a big thing—this 22d 
meeting of ours—and all the wid 
bee-keepers in the country oug 
hear about it. Will the Ameri 
Journal let me tell them ? 


The introduction must be 
that the really important matte: 
be given appropriate mention. 

We met, as was advertised, 
resentative Hall of Colorado's 


and had 


ful Capitol building, 

convenience that the most part 
bee-keeper could desire. The prog: 
was carried out with very few changes 
Editor Root was not able to be wit 
but Editor Hutchinson occupied tl 
evening with an instructive and 
taining talk illustrated with magi 
tern views. The papers and discu 
were of great value, and will | 
nished to the readers of the A1 
Bee Journal, the discussions ii 
densed form. 

The address of Pres. Aikin att: 
marked attention, and the paper on long 
tongued bees by Professor G 
our State Agricultural College, was 
exceptionally instructive study of 
seductive subject. I suspect it will el 
a good many “explanations”. 

The exhibit of bees and bee-product 
was an experiment, but so su 
that it will be repeated unde 
management of a competent co! 
An interesting outcome was the 
of the first premium for the “| 
sections of white honey” to an 
of last year’s product; and this 11 
of the fact that the winner ha 
honey entered for the same pré 
and the additional fact that the: 
several other contestants for th: 
The judges—one of whom was 
Hutchinson—did not suspect tl 
premium honey was old. Moreoy 
did not seem the least bit annoy: 
told what had happened. 

The election resulted in the cl 
a new President, J. U. Harris, o 
Junction; and a new Vice-P 
M. A. Gill. The Secretary and 
urer were reelected. Mr. Hat 
advanced from the vice-preside: 
Mr. Gill comes up from the rank 

The Association at the pres 
has the largest membership in its 
and there are good reasons for | 
that it will not decrease in 
and usefulness during the com 
Mr. Aiken, the retiring presid 
eight or nine years of faithft 
received the unaminous than! 
Association for his successful | 
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ite (though not a common) mem- 
e will continue to have a large 
nce among the bee-keepers of the 


hould be mentioned that, during 
ist afternoon, the Governor was 
ed away from an important meeting 
e State Land Board, and brought 
tairs to see the largest assembly of 
eepers he had ever faced. He made 
easant off-hand speech, promising 
e of use whenever it should be 
ble. He will have a chance next 


he Association did not forget to be 
nkful (and to express its thanks) to 
who had helped to make the three 
meeting successful and in every 
interesting and profitable. 
[his brief report makes no pretense 
being complete. Later on—if the 
tor will permit—items of information 
ut the meeting may be sandwiched 
beween formal papers and discussions. 
It is not to be forgoten that the meet- 
g was a big thing. 
Arapahoe Ce Doe Colo. 


———$$$— + ee ———____ 


Report of the Utah Bee-Keepers’ 
Convention. 


The last convention of the Utah Bee- 
Keepers’ Association was held in Salt 
Lake City, Oct. 5. The meeting was 
called to order by Pres. Lovesy. There 
vas a good attendance, and an interest- 
ing session was held. 

County vice-president, Geo. Howe, of 
Utah County, by request spoke on the 
different sizes and kinds of hives. He 
said‘ that he used the Langstroth and 
\merican hives, and that the bees must 
be kept dry, as it was the dampness that 
killed them in the winter. 

Wm. Blake said that he was interested 

both bees and fruit, and he thought 
those two industries should go together : 
that a more paternal feeling should be 
cultivated, as they were each benefited 
by the other. 

J. A. Smith, of Wasatch County. 

rites: “We have sold our crop of 358 
cases of comb honey for $2.65 per case. 
The honey season was never better than 
the past summer. We had a late spring, 
and the bees were weak, and in some in- 
stances the mortality ran as high as 
percent. ” 

Vice-President Rees, of Weber County, 
sent regrets at not being able to be 
resent. He also said that the first part 
of the season was bad, some of the bees 
being in an almost starving condition, ex- 
ept where they were fed until the second 
rop of alfalfa came into bloom. After 
that time they did very well. He said 

had taken 70,000 pounds of extracted 

ney from 1,000 colonies: 


Vv 


75 


the honey 
v, although not heavy, held on late, 
hich will help the bees to get in good 
ape for winter, causing them to rear 

of late brood, which will furnish 
ight young bees—the very thing for 
od wintering. 


The President’s Address, 


The bee-industry in our State in this 
beginning of the new century, al- 
ugh we have received some fairly 
d reports, on the whole they cannot 
considered as good as might be de 
d: while in some of the southern 
inties the honey-flow has been un 








usually good, as also in ome 
localities in the northern part of 
the State The great honey-pro 
ducing belt in the central part of 
the State, which last year and some other 
seasons produced, in some instances, an 
average of about 300 pounds per colony, 
this season, over nearly the entire dis 
trict, yielded from about half a crop to 
a total failure. While there may be other 
reasons for this falling off, the principal 
ones are drouth, a lack of irrigation- 
water, and grasshoppers; and in addi- 
tion to this, in Salt Lake County, at 
least, is the smelter smoke; while in 
a few instances, in the best honey locali- 
ties, the bee-keeper gets enough from 
his bees to make it profitable, the bees 
always die off through the fall from the 
effects of smoke settling on the bloom. 
We have been informed that one or 
more of the companies are going to 
put in smoke-consumers this winter. 
We hope all will soon follow their 
example, as this question is getting to 
be a serious one to dairymen and farm- 
ers as well as bee-keepers. 

But aside from the smoke, the 
grasshopper plague has been the prin- 
cipal cause of the destruction of 
the honey-flow and other crops in 
several counties. We wish to call the 
attention of our bee-keepers, farmers 
and fruit-growers to this matter. It 
goes without saying that it should be 
plain to every thinking mind that some 
energetic effort is necessary to suppress 
this pest. In some portions of Salt 
Lake and other counties, the past season, 
the grasshoppers destroyed nearly every- 
thing that grew—potato, alfalfa and 
other fields were eaten off bare to the 
ground. In the latter part of July I 
visited several orchards, and there was 
not a sign of a leaf left in them. Some 
of those trees will die, as the new growth 
of wood, together with the bark and buds 
of the small branches, are eaten off; 
and the alfalfa will die where it is eaten 
down into the crown of the plant. 

Now for remedies that can be made 
effective if carried out intelligently: 
Our sacred friends, the gulls, came and 
destroyed billions of them the latter 
part of July, but as they do not come 
until the breeding season, it is too 
late to save the crops. Then the next 
best remedy which can be used when 
desired, are turkeys or chickens. While 
either can be made effective, the turkeys 
are best if properly herded. Make a 
sufficient number of strong, portable 
coops that can be drawn where desired, 
and that can be closed so as to protect 
the birds at night. If the scheme is 
prope rly carried out, it will not only set- 
tle the grasshopper pest, but it will 
prove a profitable business in raising the 
birds for the market. 

There have been some: experiments 
q 1 ‘ 


of late along the line of trying to pro 
tect our bee-keepers and fruit-growers 
} } 


yy destroying the moth and_ other 
destructive insects, the object being to 


destroy the moth and eggs at the same 
time, without the use of a poisonous 
spray, which has not been, and will 
never be, a success in reducing the num 
ber of those destructive insects. 

While it will be seen, from some of 
the reports sent in, this dearth of honey 
has been by no means universal over 
the state. 1f we can succeed along the 
lines indicated, we believe the old 


time prosperity will again be recorded 








generally. It is desirable, also, in that 
it would be beneficial to all concerned 
to have Colorado and Utah bee-keepers 
in closer touch with the disposal of their 
products. 

E. S. Lovesy. 

Another method of catching grass- 
hoppers is, in cutting lucerne, to leave 
a swath every two rods, on which the 
“hoppers” will-congregate. Make a sack, 
out of ordinary sheeting, about six or 
seven feet long and three to four feet 
wide, and attach the mouth of it to 
a wooden frame of the same size to keep 
it open. Then two persons on horse- 
back drag the sack up and down the 
swath where the grasshoppers are— 
they jump into the sack and are caught. 
This sack can be used wherever it can 
be dragged around. It should be used 
only at night or early morning, as the 
hoppers then are not so easily frightened 
—they seem more stupid. 

E. Johnson thought it would be a 
good idea to co-operate in buying sup- 
plies and in marketing bee-producis. He 
also offered a resolution which carried, 
that the officers of the association make 
an effort to form a closer fraternal 
union with Colorado bee-keepers. 

Mr. Cornwall said he had lost his 
bees for several years on account of 
the smelter smoke. He purchased more, 
but they always died in the fall. He 
said but for the smoke his bees would 
otherwise be healthy. 

J. Ferry said that nearly all the bees in 
that locality were dead; the smelters 
were about five miles distant, but he had 
no doubt that the smoke from them 
killed the bees. 

Mr Falkman, of Weber County, said 
that, taken as a whole, the bee-industry 
had not proven a success the past sea- 
son. 

J. H. Bartlett, of Uintah County, 
said the bees in that locality had pro- 
duced from a third to half a crop. They 
had no foul brood or other disease. 

Mr. Chritchlow said he had moved 
his bees to Idaho. He had taken 400 
cases of honey from 150 colonies. 

Mr. Wilding thought the Kidder hive 
a good one to winter bees in. He 
thought the best way to get rid of foul 
brood was to destroy hives and every- 
thing affected by the disease. 


FOUL BROOD CURE—NEW METHOD. 


Take the infected colony in the morning, 
after the bees have begun flying freely. 
Catch and cage the queen and place her on 
top of the brood-frames, where one can get 
her readily without disturbing the colony. 
Then in the afternoon, about 3 o’clock, get a 
clean hive filled with foundation. | Leave 
space in the center for one frame, now take 
a frame of clean, healthy brood, shake most 
of the bees off, and take the queen from un- 
der the cover where she was caged in the 
morning. Liberate her on the frame of 
brood, place it in the space reserved for it in 
the clean hive. Now, quickly and quietly 
remove the infected hive to one side, and 
place the clean hive on the old stand. The 
field-workers will now enter the new hive and 
go right on working as usual. Now stop up 
the entrance of the old hive and put it on top 
of the clean one, with the back of the in- 
fected hive to the front. Now bore a hole in 
the back of the foul hive. Make a runway 
out of a piece of shingle; nail a strip on each 
side and on top, making a bee-space; nail 
this on front of the hive, and be sure to 
cover the hole. This will make a bee-space 
so they can come down from the upper story 
and goout. Leave the hive on top for about 
three weeks; by this time all brood will be 
hatched out, and will be below. The hive 
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can now be taken away and destroyed. This | rustic. The hives are pushed up against Mr. Neilson gave a very 
mae ee oe us | the boards of the house, with the en- | description of a moth-trap 
ee eee trances opposite corresponding holes cut vented tnw tee Gestation 
a = in the boards. The walls are painted ; i , a 
Another cure for foul brood is as | several colors, in perpendicular stripes, dling moth anc ener INSEE 
follows: Take equal parts of carbolic | after the style of a barber pole, each | stated that by this method 
and salicylic acids, saturate a flannel | stripe being the width of a hive. In | and its eggs can be caugl 


cloth and put it between two thin boards, 
so that the bees can not touch the flan- 
nel or acid. Put this in the place of 
center frame of the hive, removing the 
frame. 

Mr. Gardner gave an interesting sketch 
of a bee-house 9x28 feet and 7 feet high, 
holding over 100 colonies. He manip- 
ulates his bees in the house, keeping 


this way the bees have no trouble locat- 
ing their hives. He says the house has 
proven a success with him, the 
being easy to handle, with much 
work. and his loss in winter, so far, 
has not exceeded five per cent. 

The honey crop in Uintah County was 
short, on account of a small, white, 
flying insect, the insect being very nu- 


bees 
less 


troyed at the same time, w 

it much more effective than sp 
said the old-time poison spray 
been a success, and never 

because of the small perce 
larve caught—often not mor 
per cent—and_ the 
exceeded the benefits derived 
sustained in this view by sever 


harm dor 











them in it winter and summer. He | merous in all nectar-producing bloom. | cal fruit growers present, som« 
has three tiers of hives on each side | The pest made it first appearance said they had given up poison 
of the house, running north and south. July 1, and remained until the bloom | as an expensive luxury, and 


The house is built with tight board was killed by frost. 


Long-Tonsued Honey-Bees. 


Read at the recent Colorado Bee- Keepe rs’ Convention at Denver, 
BY PROF. C. P. GILLETTE, 
of the Colorado Agricultural College, at Fort Collins. 


Who first suggested breeding for long-tongued honey-bees, 
I do not know. It is said that a Mr. Wankler, of Germany, 
invented an instrument as early as 1882, for th: purpose of 
measuring the length of bees’ tongues. So far as I have 
been able to learn, the first person to bring this matter 
prominently before the bee-keepers of this country was Mr. 
J. M. Rankin, of the Michigan Experiment Station, at pres- 
ent foul-brood inspector for that State. Mr. Rankin at- 
tempted to breed up a long-tongued strain of bees and be- 
lieved that his efforts were crowned with 
success, 


some measure of 


During the past year, or eighteen months, the subject of 
“long-tongued” or “red-clover” bees has been greatly agi- 
tated in the bee-journals of the country and has come to be 
a veritable fad. A person having queens to sell feels that 
he is greatly behind the times—a sort of back number in 
this age of progress—unless he can guarantee his queens to 
produce a long-tongued variety of worker-bees. The result 
is, he advertises them without knowing the real f 


1 so Tacts 
in the case, but with the belief that his bees have tongues 
as long as any. 

To a student of biology, particularly if he be an ento- 
mologist, the idea of a long-tongued race of honey-bees 
coming quickly into existence, seems extremely improbable. 
There is no more important organ in the anatomy of the 
honey-bee than its tongue for the maintenance of life, and 
nature has been breeding this tongue to a standard length 
for so long a time that it is not likely to vary rapidly under 
artificial selection where parentage can be controlled upon 
one side only. For these reasons the writer took no in- 
terest in the matter when it was first agitated. Finally, so 
many bee-keepers of known honesty and sincerity of pur- 
pose began to advocate breeding for long-tongued bees, and 
to advertise that they had such bees for sale, that it seemed 
necessary that some one, having the facilities and the nec- 
essary training, should make a careful study of the subject 
and report results. The writer began to collect bees for 
the purpose of testing tongue-length early last summer. It 
was not possible to spare a large amount of time for this 
purpose, but | feel warranted in making this preliminary 
report, and am expecting to publish a fuller one after con- 
tinuing the work farther. 

WHAT IS MEANT BY TONGUE-LENGTH ? 

The so-called “tongue” of the honey-bee is a very highly 
specialized organ made up of many parts. The longest 
single piece is the ligula, which is very flexible, yellowish 
in color, and thickly set with short hairs. Into this the 
nectar of the flower is first taken. It is supported by a 





following. 


black, rigid, chitinous piece called the mentum, 
about one-third as long as the lingula. At the bass 
mentum is a still shorter piece which is also hard 
—the 
the head by two slender, stiff rods, jointed at tl 
and known as the cardos or hinges. These 


ille) make up the parts of the tongue. The import 
tion which presents itself here is, What shall we 
measurements upon in giving tongue length? 


In breeding for long-tongued bees what one woul 


to know is the distance the tongue can be mad 
beyond the jaws or mandibles—‘“the tongue-reac! 
has been called. This is the measure which has be 
by Mr. Root and most others, so far as I know, 
reported lengths of bees’ tongues. 

Glossometers also have been constructed to m« 
tongue-reach in the living bee. This seems to 
endeavoring to determine how far a man can re 
his head. If we could catch him putting forth hi 
efforts to reach in that direction, and could get hin 
still long enough, we could determine the distance 
siderable accuracy. On the other hand, when 
determine this point from measurements of 
or chloroformed body we can _ not obtain 
rate results. We would not know how 
pull upon the arm just to draw it 
position of the highest reach; and if we should 


upon it, it would, from the elasticity of the p 
down much too far. The conditions are worse in 
the elastic and many-jointed tongue of a bee. It 


be true, as a rule, that the longer the arm, the fart 


person could reach above his head, and it would 
more certainly true that the longer the tongue of a 


farther can it reach beyond its mandibles, as the rat 


tween parts in a bee are far more consant than 
For this reason, and for the further reason that it 
qasy to get an accurate measurement oO! the parts 


tongue when it is dissected completely out and plac 


a glass slide under a compound microscope, I ha 
sidered the entire tongue-length the best measurem 
which to base conclusions as to tongue-reach. 

I believe, for practical purposes, it may always 
sidered true that the bee with the longest tongue 
longest possible tongue-reach. As the man with th 
arm-reach might secure more persimmons from 
than his longer-armed but less active brother, so 
with shorter tongue-reach may excel her less indust! 
ter in collecting nectar from flowers. 

In my first measurements, tongue-length only w 
into account, but in the later ones the tongue-reach 
as I could measure it. was also recorded. An ex 
of the figures in the following table will show a 
variation in the latter measurements than in the for 
the tongue-reach seemed too short when first me 
could usually increase it by two or three hundredt! 
inch by a little careful stretching. I do not me 
stretching, but a straightening of the joints of the 
as to extend the tongue forward as shown in the ill 
The tongue will not remain in this position unless |! 

HOW TO KILL THE BEES. 


Chloroform, alcohol, formalin, cyanide of potas 
boiling water, were all experienced with to dete: 


sub-mentum—and this is attached to the unders 


medi 
with the attached portions (the two sets of palpi and t! 


we | 
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killing agent, and it was found the last was the only 
that would always leave the tongue in a completely re 
d condition for measurement. The water is first made 
ng hot and then the bees are either thrust into the 
r or the water dashed upon the bees. 


MEASUREMENT OF THE TONGUE. 


o obtain the tongue-reach the head of the wet bee is 
moved and the tongue pulled out between thumb and 
nger as far as it will reach and pressed in this condition 
on a glass slide with the face of the bee uppermost. The 
ide is then placed under the compound microscope and 
ipon a rule graduated to hundredths of an inch, and the 
ength of li gula, mentum, sub-mentum and total length read 
parately and recorded. 


WHERE THE BEES WERE OBTAINED. 


The bees whose tongues I measured have come from Maine 
to Texas in this country, and I have also had bees from 
mported queens from Germany, Italy and the Isle of Cyprus. 
In several cases bees were sent from the best and the 
oorest colonies in an apiary, and I took pains to obtain bees 
from those who were advertising long-tongued or red- 
lover queens. I have not asked permission to use the 
names of parties who were kind enough to send me bees, 
nd shall not do so except in one or two cases, where I feel 
onfident there could be no objection. 


RESULTS OF THE MEASUREMENT. 

Black Bees: Only four lots of black bees have been re- 
ceived. In one lot I obtained a tongue reach of from 13 
to 16 hundredths of an inch, and a total length of from 24 
to 25 hundredths, and an average of 24.5 hundredths. 

Another lot gave a tongue-reach of from 14 to 16 hune 
dredths of an inch, and a total length of from 23.5 to 24 
hundredths, and an average of 23.9 hundredths. 

A third lot gave a tongue-reach varying between 16 and 
19 hundredths of an inch, and a uniform total length of 
24 hundredths. 

The lot which gave an average tongue-length of 24.5 
hundredths seemed to have some Italian blood. 

Carniolan Bees: I have had but one lot of Carniolans. 
The range of tongue-reach in these was between 21 and 22 
hundredths of an inch, and the total length of tongue 
varied between 25.5 and 26 hundredths of an inch, with an 
average of 25.6 hundredths. 

Italian Bees: Tongues from 24 lots of Italian workers 
have been measured. These have come from. various parts 
of the United States. Usually from five to ten bees were 
taken for this purpose from each of the lots sent. Some of 
these bees were rather dark, and others were usually yel- 
low, “golden Italians.” Those having most yellow upon the 
abdomen did not have longer tongues than others. 

In the following table I have given the variations in tongue 
length and tongue-reach, and also the averages of these meas- 

| urements in the several lots of bees received: 





TABLE GIVING LENGTHS OF BEES’ TONGUES. 








ToTaL LENGTH, Tip oF LIGULA TO 


i| LENGTH OF LIGULA ONLY. 


| 


| 


ToNGUE REACH. 



































BASE OF SUBMENTUM. 1] x 

~_ ! - ee 7 Z 

Longest. Shortest. Average. | Longest. Shortest. Average. Longest. Shortest. Average. S 
26.5 2S. 25.40 17.50 16. Re rer re he eee rer ree re 13 
26. 25. 25.45 17. 16 RO od Ma Rie a ae SRE an vie da.d ete het wae 10 
26. 25.50 25.67 17. 16.5 Ea ee, SS, eee eee ee 10 
26. aes 25.41 17. 16. Dh | Maudushin reeks baeehkn bad oes oka ws 11 
26. 26. 26. 17. 17. | ae ere pita dkiad abs eh olin Sear odeent 1 
26. 25. 25.56 17. 16.5 16.75 17.50 15. 16.70 3 
25.5 25. 25.30 17. 16.5 16.30 18.00 17.50 17.70 5 
25. 25. 25. | 16.50 16. 16.40 | 17.00 17.00 17.00 5 
25.50 25.50 25.50 17.00 16,50 16.83 19.00 17.00 18.00 3 
24.50 26. 25.30 17.50 16.00 16.70 17.00 15.00 16.00 5 
26. 25.50 25.30 17. 16.5 16.80 16.50 16.00 16.25 5 
26. 25. 25.30 17.50 16.5 16.80 18.00 18.00 18.00 5 
26. 25. 25.71 17.00 16. 16.79 17.50 17.00 17.10 7 
25.50 25. 25.33 16.50 16. 16.42 18.00 16.00 16.80 6 
25.50 25. | 95.42 | 17.00 165 16.75 71.50 17.00 18.50 6 
26. 25. 25.60 17.00 16.00 16.60 22.00 19.00 20.00 5 
26. 24.50 25.60 | 17.00 16. 16.64 21.50 17.00 18.21 aoe 
26. 24.50 25.60 17.00 16.00 16.83 18.00 17.00 17.50 6 
26.00 25.00 25.80 17.00 | 16.50 16.80 21.90 17.00 18.75 § 
26.00 24.50 25.40 I 17.00 16. 16.50 21.00 17.00 18.50 6 
26.00 25.00 | 25.55 | 17.00 | 16.50 16.90 22.00 17.00 19.55 10 

: 25.50 24.50 25.65 | 17.00 16. 16.50 21.00 17.00 18.60 10 

25.00 25.00 25.00 | 16.50 16.00 16.44 20.00 17.00 18.50 8 

26. 25.00 2555 1} 17.00 16.5 16.85 18.00 17.00 17.70 | 10 
CyPpRIANS—From Mr. Frank Benton. 

~ 26.00 | 26.15 | °#418.00 ae": lhe 22.50 20.00 | 20.95 ae 
27.00 26.00 26.35 17.50 | 17.00 17.35 23.00 | 20.00 22.05 10 
26.50 26.50 26.00 17.50 | 17.00 | 17.10 23.00 | 19.00 | 21.00 10 
26.00 25.00 26.00 17.50 16.00 | 17.00 23.00 20.00 21.90 10 

CARNIOLANS—Queen from Mr. Frank Benton. 
26.00 | 25.50 ~ 25.00 | 17.50 | 17.00 | 1715 + #S + i2200 | +#«+\.21.00 | 21.25 4 
BLACK BREs. 

25.00 | 24.00 24.50 16.00 | 1550 | 15.77 16.00 13.50 | +1400 | #=3 
24.00 | 33.50 23.90 15.00 15.00 | 15.40 16 00 14.00 | 15.37 5 
24.50 23.50 23.90 16.00 15.50 | 15.55 18.00 16.00 17.10 11 
24.00 24.00 24.00 15.50 15.50 15.50 19.00 16.00 16.90 é 

Apis Dorsata—Alcoholic Specimens. 
26.00 25.00 25.50 16.50 16.00 | 16.25 18.00 18.00 18.00 . 4 
BUMBLE BEEs. 
58.00 | 45.00. | 50.80 38.00 Ae ee ee” © uaccdplass: © cekasanbes j; ¢€ 
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SOME CONCLUSIONS. 


An examination of the above table will show that the 
entire tongue-length (from tip of ligula to base of sub 
mentum) has varied in these measurements between 24.50 
and 26.50 hundredths of an inch in Italians; between 25 
and 27 hundredths in Cyprians; between 23.50 and 25 hun 
lredths in Blacks; and between 25.50 and 26 hun- 
lredths in one small lot of Carniolans. If we 
consider the length of ligula alone we shall see that it 

would vary between 16 and 17.50 hundredths of an inch in 
the talians; between 16 and 18 hundredths in the Cyprians; 
between 15 and 16 hundredths in Blacks; and between 17 
and 17.50 hundredths in the Carniolans. The tongue-reach 
varied in the Italians between 15 and 22 hundredths; in the 
Cyprians between 19 and 23 hundredths; in the Blacks be- 
tween 13.50 and 19 hundredths; and in the Carniolans be 
tween 21 and 22 hundredths of an inch. 

By striking general averages from the columns of aver- 
ages we get, from the Italian tongue, 25.47; for the Cyprian 
26.12; for the Black, 24.07. 

The extreme variation in tongue-length in the Italian was 
but .o2 of an inch; it was the same in the Cyprians, and was 
but 114 hundredths in the Blacks. ' 

The average tongue-length in the Italian exceeded the 
average in the Blacks by .014 of an inch; and the Cyprian 
tongue exceeded the Italians by .0065 of an inch. 

By comparing the average tongue-lengths of all that were 
sent as long-tongued bees with the average length of all 
bees received, I find a difference in favor of the former 
of .0004 of an inch. The best average length of any lot 
sent me as long-tongued was .2555 of an inch, which is but 
.ooo8 of an inch longer than the average length of all the 
bees sent. An examination of the table will show eight 
lots of Italian bees with an average tongue-length exceeding 
that of the best lot of “long-tongued”’ bees. 

I shall have to conclude that, so far as my study of the 
subject has gone, there has been no indication of any strain 
of the common honey-bee (Apis melifera) worthy of the 
distinction “long-tongued.” If any of the bees examined 
are worthy of such a name, it is the Cyprians. It is pos- 
sible, however, that the average length of tongue in this 
race may be changed by the examination of more material 
from other apiaries. 

These facts do not disprove that there may be strains of 
bees that work more freely than others upon red clover. 
It does indicate very strongly that the difference in tongue- 
length has little or nothing to do with the tendency of 
bees to work upon red clover. In fact, I have received 
bees from colonies that were said to work freely on red 
clover, and along with them bees from other colonies in the 
same apiary that were said not to work upon red clover, 
and have been unable to find any difference in tongue-length 
in favor of the clover workers. 

It will be noticed in the table that the few tongues of 
bumble-bees that were measured are very much longer than 
the tongues of any of the honey-bees. the shortest being .45 
and the longest .58 of an inch. The average length is 
almost twice the average length of the tongue of the honey- 
bee. 

The specimens of Apis dorsata came from Mr. E. R. 
Rom. and were in alcohol. They were placed in alcohol 
and boiled until the tongues seemed perfectly flexible and 
to extend to full length. It will be noticed that the length 
barely exceeds that of the Italians. 

I do not wish to carry the impression that I think it would 
not be to the advantage of a honey-bee to have an increased 
tongue-length, but I can hardly understand how the addi- 
tion of one or two hundredths of an inch is going to help 
very much to gather honey from red clover. The length of 
the corolla-tube through which the tongue must reach, in the 
heads of red clover that I have examined, have varied be- 
tween .34 and .37 hundredths of an inch. The extreme reach of 
the tongue beyond the mandibles in any bees I have meas- 
ured. has been .23 of an inch. It makes me wonder if it is 
possible that those who think bees have gathered honey 
from red clover can be mistaken, and that they visit the 
blossoms of this plant for pollen only. This is only a sug- 
gestion, but some one who has the opportunity should 
settle it for a certainty. 

Neither would I leave the impression that I think it im- 
possible to breed up a race of genuine long-tongued bees, 
but I am very strongly of the opinion that it can only 
be brought about by a long process of careful selection 
and breeding. They will not spring into existence all at 


( 


once 


a, 
—.., 


Photosraphing a Bee—How it was Done. 


BY D. W. WORKING, 


EADERS of the American Bee Journal may by 
R in the story of the photograph as well as in 

graph itself; for it is no easy matter to pose a \ 
just right and to get as good a picture of her as t! 
on the first page of this number. 

I took a number of bees to one of the best phot 
in Denver—Mr. J. C. Collier—who takes pridein doing 
work better than anybody else. He shook his head 
it would be impossible to get the bee to sit still long « 
get a satisfactory exposure. “‘Why not get a sna 
said I. Mr. Collier’s look convinced me of the stu 


my question before he had time to frame an answer How 


could he get the bee into focus? I supposed the t! 


easy enough—for a professional. But we took no picture thay 


day. When I called a few days later the bees were shrunk 
corpses. ‘Too bad !” said the kind-hearted picture-ma ke: 


I wanted a photograph. So a week or two later. I caught 


a few more bees and carried them to the studio. Mr. ( 


saw he must make me a picture to get rid of me. And at it}, 


went! Heisa patient man; has photographed dogs, cat 
horses, cows, and cross babies that had to be made to 


sweet. The bee was worse than any of them. I wanted 
something more than a life-sized portrait—as the bee-keepe 


will understand from the engraving—and I got it, thanks 1 


the patience and perseverance of the photographer. But the 
bee. was dead before we got her posed just right, with that 
look of honey sweetness on her face. Itis the “‘ruling passion’ 
strong in death. She was cross enough to look at before sh 
died—poor thing—but it all came back in time to be caught, 


and forever impressed on the sensitive plate in the big cam 
In the end, the picture was taken by placing the bee 
tween two plates of glass just far enough separated to hi 
her in place without squeezing her out of shape. Of co 
she was not arranged “‘just right” without many changes a: 
readjustments. But at last she was posed as you see her 


perfectly, as she would have posed herself in life, but so near- 
ly life-like in appearance that she is worth looking at and 


remembering. 

Three times did Mr. Collier make a negative. The! 
time the plate was exposed three minutes. The resu 
not to his liking. Then he gave a new plate a ten-minut 
posure. The result was better, but still not satisfactor 


Finally, after an exposure of seven minutes by the watch, 1! 





hard lines of the old man’s countenance relaxed as he looked 


at the plate and said: ‘‘It couldn’t be better—with such 
as we have.” SoI was satisfied. Arapahoe Co., Colo. 








: * The Afterthought. = 


The “Old Reliable” seen through New and Unreliable Glasses. 
By E. E. HASTY, Sta. B Rural, Toledo, O. 





. SMOKING BEES—GETTING WORKER-COMB BUILT. 


Two ideas in Dr. Gallup’s article, page 662, catch m 


y 


attention. One is that frequent use of smoke makes bees 


cross. It seems to me that it must be a wrong reading 


the facts that leads to that conclusiou. Letting bees get 


the start of you undoubtedly makes them cross—a1 


you have to use much smoke—and then you can c harge the 
smoke with the mischief which the other circumstance did. 


The other idea is moving outside frames into the center 
to have the comb built worker size instead of drone. | tee 


ashamed to confess that that comes to me rather as 
idea. It worked in his case, and very likely would 
most cases. It usually doesn’t work to take out acen' 


of a colony that swarms, and replace it by an empty /'ame, 


but that isa different affair. In hiving on empty 
and letting entirely alone, the outside combs are mo 
built at all till during a strong flow they are wa 
store honey. This, of course, tends to drone-com! 
getting them built promptly, andin the center, w 
the other way, unless drone-brood was eagerly want 


CABBAGES AND LEMONS. 


Cabbages two cents a pound and lemons 0! 
pound, eh? Pretty good lecture on the law of de 





supply. Page 666. 
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FOLDED CHAFF CUSHIONS. 


‘an back up Mr. M. H. Hunt, page 668, that folded 
ushions are a better fit than sewed ones—and also 
nice make holes in the latter when piled to store dur- 
mmer. I have used folded cushions mostly for many 


SCREEN PORTICOS FOR HIVES. 


so, with a big wire portico on the hivs, bees think they 
warm, and sometimes try it and perish. Something 
drawback on the screen portico for June perambula- 

s. [hardly think the loss of the colony would always 
it from such attempt to swarm. I have all along 
ight the screen portico the best device for shutting up 
Didn’t say much because top screens were so much 

-e popular—and because I don’t perambniate, and there- 
‘my own experience is very scanty. Gladto see Jacob 
paugh, of Ontario, thinking somewhat as I do. Page 669. 


SWARMS GOING INTO WRONG HIVES. 


‘Little danger of a returning swarm getting into the 
wrong hive.’’ Ah, that’s where you miss it, Mr. J. B. Hall. 
Swarms return to wrong hive not so much because they 
make a mistake, as because they don’t want to go home 
fter having launched forth from it. Page 669. 


SAFE INTRODUCTION OF QUEENS. 


The A. D. D. Wood method of introduction is mani- 
festly easier than caging an entire frame. I think we can 
accept itas nearly safe, seeing that he finds no failures. 
Of course, downy bees just emerged will not hurt the queen 

and equally, of course, she will quit after awhile from 
“acting up’’ and provoking assault, rf she has no bee of her 
own near her. I should not be surprised if this should turn 


out the most valuable practiczl] kink which has been 
e brought out for a good spell. Page 670, 
ALSATIANS AND THE EXTRACTOR. 
And so the Alsatians, at least some of them, think we 
. invented the extractor—probably because they imported a 
good one from America. Page 676. 
3 ANCIENT TEMPLES EXEMPLIFIED IN COMB HONEY. 
Mr. Ansell’s ornamental work in finished comb honey 
is quite a triumph in its line. Some of the first great and 
ra splendid temples that were built in the world were built in 
that form. Perhaps he had that thought in mind when he 
chose the form. Pages 673 and 676. 
THE HIVE-KICKERS. 
The hive-kickers seem to have hadan inning at the 
ie, convention. We see, we see. Even kicking bee-hives is 


allrightif you do it in the right way—as Messrs. Kluck 
and Coggshall doubtless do. I suppose kicking King 
Edward in his palace would be all right, if you did it just 
right. Page 678. 


> 
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Questions and Answers. 
1y mR) . ; 


of CONDUCTED BY 
et DR. ©. O. MILLER, Marengo, Ill, 


(The Gaestions may be mailed to the Bee Journal office, or to Dr. Miller 
n irect, when he will answer them here. Please do not ask the 
d. ‘ Doctor to send answers by mail.—Ep!ror.| 
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" Reversible Brood-Frames. 
What do you think of the reversible brood-frames? How 

sliould they be used? Do you think they are of any advan- 
pS taye? Which is the best style to use? 


I have not seen any- 
t thing said of them in the American Bee Journal. 
NEW JERSEY. 
be \NSWER.—If you will turn back far enough you will find a 
a y t deal said about reversible frames in the pages of the 


rican Bee Journal. as also in other journals. To day 
are seldom mentioned. Quite a number of reversible 
es were in existence, and there were also reversible hives, 





a ; it the frames could be reversed in a wholesale manner 
a Out opening the hives. 


was believed that when there was honey in the upper 








part of a brood-comb, reversing would make the bees carry up 
the honey into the super, While that result is generally 
achieved by reversing, there is found to be in the long run no 
special gain. 

Another advantage was that reversing caused the bees to 
build their combs down to the bottom-bars—rather up to the 
bottom-bars. Either because that point could be gained in 
some other way, or because it costs more than it comes to, we 
hear nothing nowadays about reversing for the sake of getting 
frames filled out. 

But the great thing that gave reversible frames and hives 
areal boom was the belief that by their use we had a sure 
means of preventing swarming. It was claimed that when a 
queen-cell was turned upside down the bees would not con- 
tinue it to completion. Then all that was necessary to do was 
to reverse often enough and no queen-cells would be sealed, 
therefore no swarming. Like many other things in bee-keep- 
ing, it worked better on paper than in actual practice; and it 
is doubtful that you canfind any one to-day who practices or 
advocates reversing as a preventive of swarming. So it is 
hardly worth your while to try reversible frames. 


——_—-2--_—_- 


Buckwheat—Sweet Clover, Etc. 





1. Will buckwheat honey make suitable stores for winter- 
ing bees” A 

2. About how many colonies could be profitably kept 
where they would have a range of ten acres of sweet clover, 
and some outside pasturage, the ten acres to be the main 
pasture. 

3. Would it pay to sow sweet clover for honey alone, 
where land would cost to rent $2.50 per acre? —ILLINoIs. 


ANSWERS.—1. At onetime it was said that buckwheat 
honey was bad for winter stores, but later observations seem 
to show that it is all right. 

2. Idon’t know. One of the hardest things to find out 
aboutis the amount of nectar that can be obtained from a 
given area. If I should make a guess in the case, I shouid say 
that ten acres thoroughly covered with sweet clover might 
give profitable employment to 20 colonies of bees, but I'll not 
quarrel with any one who says it ought to be three times as 
large or three times as small. 

3. I don’t believe it will pay to rent land at $2.50 an acre 
to sow with any crop for the sake of the honey alone, But I 
may be mistaken about sweet clover. I do believe, however, 
that by taking a crop of hay from it once each year it might 
be made to pay, the honey being so much extra. 


———>-o- 


Hive-Entrance in Winter—Keeping Combs of Honey, etc. 

1. In looking over the ‘“‘A BC of Bee-Culture,” 
leaving full width of the hive open for winter. 
reduced to 3x2. T want to know if that is right. 

2. I took off a shallow extracting super of Y frames full 
of uncapped honey. I really don’t know what to do with it. 
I suppose it will sour before spring. I have one colony in a 
hive tiered up (2-story dovetailed hives), or rather a Danz. 
hive on the bottom and a dovetailed on top, with 9 brood- 
frames in each, both full of honey. 

3. 1 had two others in 2-story dovetailed hives and I put 
a bee-escape between them, intending to take them off the 
next day, but other things called me away, and when I went 
back in a week the honey was uncapped and gone. The bees 
got under the hive-cover and cleaned it up. What do you 
think of bee-escapes? 2 

4. I don't think there can be any queenin the brood-nest, 
as I have not seen any so far, although there is every evidence 
that there is a queen there, but I don’t know how to find her. 

TENNESSEE. 


it advises 
I have mine 


ANSWERS.—1. Very likely it will be better to have the en- 
trance open full-width. 

2. The sealed honey in care of the bees will probably be 
all right. The combs of unsealed honey will keep all right if 
you can put them in a place where it is warm and dry. If 
that is not convenient, let them be for a day or two in the 
hottest place you can put them (of course not hot enough to 
melt the comb). then put them wherever it is convenient, so it 
is not in the cellar ; if vou find the honey seems to be getting 
thin, give it another roasting. As soon as bees begin to fly in 
spring it can be put in their care, 

3. Bee-escapes are highly valued by a great many, but of 
course it will not do to allow bees access from the outside to 
any honey placed over escapes. Neither will it work well to 
leave honey over escapes if thieves understand the situation 
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Standard Bred Queens. | § 


Acme of Perfection. 

Not a Hybrid Among Them. 
IMPROVED STRAIN GOLDEN ITALIANS. 
World-wide reputation. 75 cts. each; 6 for $4.00. 
Long-Tongued 3-Banded Italians 
bred from stock whose tongues measured 25- 
100 inch. These are the red clover hustlers of 

America. 
75c each, or 6 for $4.00. 
teed. 
Head 
S. 


Safe arrival guaran- 
FRED W. MuTH & Co. 
uarters for Bee-Keepers’ Supplies, 

. Cor. Front and Walnut Sts. 
Catalog on application. 


CINCINNATI, O. 




















with the “incomparable” 


— 
BORDEAUX NOZZLE 
and our world’s beat outfit you are abso 
lute master of the situation. Insects and dis- 


is . 
THE DEMING CO., SALEM, OHIO, 
Western Agts., Henion & Hubbell, Chicago. 





= ae 
49A13t Please mention the Bee Journal. 
; If you care to know of its 
California! }2 


Fruits, Flowers, Climate 
or Resources, send fora sample copy of Cali- 
fornia’s Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press, 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
aper of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
Cecdcounety illustrated, $2.00 per annum. Sam- 
ple copy free. 

PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 


330 em. Street, - San FRAnNcIsco, CAL 


20 HENS 


working steadily at one time can- 
not hatch so many chicks as 
one of our 200-egg size 


9 Successful Incubators. 

“Z You’ll know exactly why when 
=F ou read a copy of our 158-page 

Catalogue. We mail it for four cents. Five Catalk guesin five 

different Des Moines Incubator Co 

languages. Box 78 Des Moines, Ia. or Box 78 Buifalo,N.Y. 


a 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


For Sale Extracted Honeu, 


clover or basswood, in 

160-pound kegs, 7c; amber, 6c. Buckwheat, in 

kegs, cans, or wooden pails, 5%c. Sample, 6c, 
49Atf C. B. HOWARD, Romulus, N. Y. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 
Aw) 


FENCE | aor." 
— ae 


MADE. Bull- 

strong. Chicken- 

Ww Awawa@adads L mtight. Sold to the Farmer at Wholesale 

tan in abe | als Wi Prices, Fully Warranted. Catalog Free, 
ap bale nlaule COLLED SPRING FENCE CO., 

Box 89 Winchester, Indiana, U. 8. A. 


REDUCED RATES FOR CHRISTIIAS 
AND NEW YEAR HOLIDAYS. 


‘Phe Nickel Plate Road will sell tick- 
ets Dec. 24, 25, and 31, 1901, and Jan. 
1, 1902, at rate of a fare and one-third 
for the round-trip, to any point located 
in Central Passenger Association ter- 
ritory, good returning to and including 
Jan. 2,1902. Pullman service on al) 
trains. Individual Club Meals rang- 
ing in price from 35 cents to $1.00, 
served in Nickel Plate dining-cars. 
Address, John Y. Calahan, General 
Agent, 111 Adams St., Chicago, for par- 
ticulars. Depot, Van Buren St. and 
Pacific Avenue, on the Elevated Loop. 
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IT WILL PAY YOU 


to send for our new poultry book de- 


sc"© DANDY ss<"CUTTER 


it ‘tells how to increase the egg yield. 
The Dandy, the easiest turn- 
ing of all bone cutters, is sold 
direct on 30 days’ trial. Price, $5 up. 
Handsome Book Free. 


STRATTON MANFG. CO.,? 
Box 21, Erie, Pa. 




















Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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Secured a Crop from Clover. 


I secured a fine crop of honey from clover, 
but there was no fall flow except just enough 
to fill the hives for winter. Honey sells 
readily at 15 cents—some sold at 20 cents the 
forepart of the fall. We had plenty of rain 
this fall, so we are looking for a good honey 
harvest next year. The weather has been 
exceedingly fine, and we have not put the 
bees into the cellar yet, but there is a change 
to-day, and I look for colder weather soon. 

I have taken the American Bee Journal for 
over a year, and find it very helpful. I do 
not see how I could do without it. 

BERT GANDER. 
Dec. 1. 


Guthrie Co., Iowa, 





‘*The Proof is in the Eating.”’ 
A Mr. 


Roegman visited me on some busi- 
ness the other day, and, on seeing the bee- 
hives, made inquiry as to how much honey 


I got the past season. On being told about 
#400 from 23 colonies, spring count, and an 
increase to 58, he could not believe it pos- 
sible (as he got no honey at all): but on 
showing him the proof, and explaining that I 
was indebted to the several bee-books and 
bee-papers which I was reading, and after 
offering to return him his dollar, if, after 
reading it a year, he had not gotten his 
money's worth, or more, he decided to accept 
the American Bee Journal. 

My bees are still on the summer stands, and 
have been flying nearly every day this month, 
though I think it has been detrimental to 
them. There has been but little brood reared 
since Sept. 15, and the warm sun has coaxed 
out a good many bees to perish. 

F. W- Hat. 


Sioux Co., lowa, Noy. 29. 





Experience w ‘th Honey-Plants, Ete. 


The past two seasons we have grown 
cleome or Rocky Mountain bee-plant, as it 
was so highly recommended for bee-food— 
‘*fairly overflowing with nectar.’ We 
watched faithfully, but could never discover 
the bees at work upon the plants, nor hover- 


ing near. We have succeeded in our section, 
however, in growing great quantities of 


Scabiosia, or ‘‘ Mourning Bride,’ and in the 
late summer and early fall the bees swarm 
around the blossoms from morning until late 
in the evening, and they also seem to revel 
among the blossoms of the Centaurea, or 
Bachelor’s Button, and Summer Savory. 

We had a real fight the past season with 
the moth-millers—they never were so numer- 
ous. One colony was ,entirely destroyed in 
spite of our watchfulness. After opening a 
hive and destroying great numbers, in a few 
days they were all through the hive again. 
The robbers were also at work—bees killed 
and honey taken. How can we manage to 
save our bees from these pests ? 

Sarau A. BOWERMAN. 

Monroe Co., N. Y. 





Wintering Bees in Chaff Hives. 


Bees in this locality went into winter quar- 
ters with ample stores to last them until 
honey comes again next year. The weather 
has been very fine the last week, thereby en- 
abling the bees to have good flights, and to 
reach the watering-places. Some three or 
four days ago I noticed dandelions still in 
bloom. Iam wintering a part of my apiary 
in chaff hives, with the upper story packed 
with chaff over the frames, and leaves on the 
chaff. Another portion is in the single-walled 
Simplicity hives, with tarred paper packed 
clear around and over them, leaving the en- 
trance so that the bees can get out when 
necessary. The tarred paper will keep off the 
snow and rain, and will keep the wind from 





To make cows pay. use Sharples Cream Separators. Book 
“Business Dairying” & Cat. 212;free. W.Chester,Pa. 








Ditimer’s Foundation | 


Retail—W holesale—Jobbing. 




















































I use a PROCESS that produc: 


ESSENTIAL necessary to make it ; be BEST 
aud MOST desirable in all respects. RO 
CESS and AUTOMATIC MACHINEs are my 
own inventions, which enable me iy SELI 
FOUNDATION and mie 


Work Wax Into Foundation For Cash 


at prices that are the lowest. Catalog g 


Full Line of Supplies, 


rices and samples, tree on a »plicati 
WAX WANTED.” ine 


GUS. DITTMER, Augusta, Wis, 


Please méntion Bee yournal when writings 


iting, 


THE WHEEL OF TIME 


for all time is the 


Ving 


with 
BEE 











AXLE. Any 
height, any width of tire desired, 
Our wheels are either direct or 
by staggerspoke. Can FIT YOUR 
WAGON perfectly without change. 


NO BREAKINC DOWN, 


‘No dryiag out. No resetting tires. Cheap 
because thes s endure. Send for cats 
logue and prices. Free upon request, 


Electric Wheel Co. 
Box (6 Quincy, lis. 
“ease mention Bee Journal when writing, 











WE ARE MAKING 


thousands of miles of Page Fence annualls 
this year than ever before. Don’t you want s 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, Mi i 
Please mention Bee Journal when writer 





, regarding 
Send for circulars: 
and most 
improved and original Bingham — Smoker. 
For 23 YEARS THE BEST ON EART 
25Atf T. F. BINGHAM, Perwelt, Mich. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


HOW DIFFERENT 


is the perfect system of regulati: ng Pa 
perature and moisture in 


MARILLA 


; INCUBATORS AND BROODERS 

@ from all others. You will ur erstand 
receive our new catalogue, 

: Puly goaranteed. Money back if you 

want it. Send fe in stamps and we will wail 


Hot Air. catalogue at once 
TARILLA INCUBATOR COMPANY, BOX 3 ROSE HILL, &. ¥ 


Ficase menuon bee Journal when write 


SWEET CLOVER 


And Several Other Clover Seeds. 


















We have made arrangements so that we can 
furnish Seed of several of the Clovers by freight 
or express, at the following prices, cash with 
the order: 

5% 10% «sib SOR 
Sweet Clover (white).....$ .75 $1.20 $2.50 #4. 
Sweet Clover (yellow).... .90 1.70 “ 0 
Alsike Clover ............ .90 1.70 00 
White Clover ............ 100 1.90 ) BW 
Alfalfa Clover ..... sevese 80 140 5 OU 


Prices subject to market changes. ; 

Single pound 5 cents more than t! pound 
rate, and 10 cents extra for postage ai. Sack. 

Add 25 cents to your order, for tage. 


wanted by freight, or 10 cents pe und 
wanted by mail. 


GEORGE W. YORK &©°. 
144 & 146 Erie Street, - cHI« » Ldalae 





Please mention Bee J» «rtal 
when writing Advert °°". 
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ving through the openings in the hives, 
yy keeping the hives dry and warm. 
te clover has sprung up with the late fall 
and promises to be pretty plentiful 
year. It was never better than last 
on. 
he “old reliable ** American Bee Journal 
es to hand brimfulof good things about 
s every week. J. M. YOUNG. 
iss Co., Nebr., Nov. 29. 





Bees and Pear-Blight. 


see there is a good deal said about the 
ir-blight being spread by the bees. I have 

it on trees that had no bloom, so I would 

that down here it is more on the water- 
outs, where there is no bloom, than any- 
ere else. My observation is, thatif there 
a freeze after the sap is up, there will be 
ight, bloom or no bloom; no freeze or chill, 
d there will be no blight. I believe this to 
the prime cause of the blight. I would 
e to hear from others of the same opinion. 
iave noticed for several years that if there 
no late frost there is no blight. I like the 


\merican Bee Journal very much. 


T. M. GIvan. 
Dekalb Co., Tenn., Nov. 23. 





Report for the Season. 


Asit always interests me to read the re- 
rts of others, | take it for granted that 
ey, also, like to hear of the success of those 
ndeavoring to make a living through -the 


agency of the busy bee. I secured 5500 


| 


ounds of honey (1000 being comb) from 55 


colonies, and increased to 68 the past season. 


had better success wintering my bees last 


winter than most apiarists in these parts, los- 


ig but 8 out of 68 (they having starved), 


when the average loss, so faras I have been 


ible to ascertain, was 75 percent. 


| put one colony on the scales last summer. 


[t was fairly strong, and didnot swarm. The 
following is their record: 


J 
i 


J 


hatte Net gain. | Date. Vet gain. 
ine 14 8 lbs. 25 0 ** Rain 
(154 « |  26221¢ « 

16 7 } 27 15 

17 6 | 28 13 

Is 0 ‘ Rain | 29 15 

19 5% | —— a 

20 10 | July 111 

2114 it | 2 1 

22 12 ‘4 : S Sic * 

23 8 “4-10 0 * Rain 

24 10 | 


lotal gain, 168 pounds from alsike clover 
a raspberry. 


ily 11 4% Ibs. July 14 9 

+. 12 7} ‘ ++ +. 1D 7\4 
13 9 

lotal gain, 37°; pounds from basswood. 
16 to close of season, 27 pounds from 


ckwheat and goldenrod. 

otal for the season, 232%; pounds 

Ina D. BARTLETT. 
Charlevoix Co., Mich. 





Caught in a Snow-Storm. 


We have a foot of snow here, and the wind 


has piled it upin our roads so they are nearly 


V 


passable. Our fall was generally so pleas- 
. up to ten days ago, that I left the bees 
t till too late, and those at the out-apiary 
re Out, nearly covered with snow; over 
vhich I feel rather blue, as in all probability 
y will now have to go in all covered with 
ow andice. Those here at home I put into 





0 COLLEGE EDUCATION 


is needed to run the Sure Hatch 
Incubator. They are sosimple 
h that they run themselves. Made 
Sl of California redwood, beautiful- 

Vly finished; twelve ounce copper 
tank, and hydro-safety lamp. Ful- 
ly guaranteed. Our catalogue contains 
hundreds of photographs of the Sure 
Match Incubator at work, and valu- 
able information. Sent free. 


Sure Hatch Incubator Co., Clay Center, Neb., or Columbus, 0. 
Please mentiou Bee Journal when writing. 










OUR NEW CATALOG, describing and listing the FINEST LINE OF 
BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES IN THE WORLD, will be ready about the 
first of the year. If you have not been receiving a copy annually, seud us 
your name and address and one will be mailed you fiee. Prices will be 
same as last season with the exception of the narrow, plain sections with 
no bee-ways, which will be 25 cents per thousand less. 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY, Watertown, Wis., U.S. A. 


Special Agency, C. M. Scott & Co., 1004 East Washington Street, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Excellent shipping facilities and very low freight rates for Southern and 
Eastern territories. 





Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


26 cents Cash 3% This is a good time 


to send in your Bees- 
* SK wax. Weare paying 
paid for Beeswax. % 26 sexs *‘poua= 
CASH—for best yel- 
low, upon its receipt, or 28 cents in trade. Impure wax not taken at any price, 
Address as follows, very plainly, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 144 & 146 Erie St., Chicago, I11. 











Why Not Buy the Best? 


It costs no more than inferiorstyles. We claim that 


Adam’s Green Bone Cutter 

is the best because it isthe only Bali Bearing machine 

on the market. It workson the shear principle, turns 

easier, cuts faster and cleaner, and prepares the bone 

in better shapethan anyother. Write atonce. 
Catalogue No.9 Is F 


W. J. ADAM, - JOLIET, ILL. 


Viease mention Bee Journal when writing. 
























The American Bee Journal 
a ane The Ohio Farmer..s:) 


gy Both Papers One Year Only $1.50. 
Bt Or with Ohio Farmer TWO years only $2.00. 


ae A 20-page, 80-column weekly,with the best staff of editors and correspondents: a strong, 
Zw fearless defender of the farmers’ interests, and clean in both readiug and advertising 
BS columns. It Helps to make the farm pay. 

Send to Ohio Farmer, Cleveland, Ohio, for free sample copy, but send all subscrip- 
iS tions to GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 144 & 146 Erie Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 











i 200-Egg Incubator 
for $12-8° 


Perfect in construction dhd 
action. Hatches every fertile 
Vege. Write for catalogue to-day. 


GEO. E:. STAHL, Quincy, Ill. 











45A26t Mention tne American Bee Journal. 


Danzenbaker Hives. 


n In flat and made up—at very low price. A 
50Ctf 0. C. MASTIN, Trent, S. D. 
Piease mention Bee Journal when writing 


CYPHERS INCUBATOR, 


World’s Standard Hatcher, 
Used on 26Gov. Experiment Stations 
in U.8., Canada, Australia and New 
Zealand; also by America’s leading 
pores and thousands of others. 

jold medal and highest award at 

Pan-American, Oct. 1901. 32page 

circular free. Poultryman’s Guide, 

224 pages, 8xJl in., mailed for 10c. 
we 











Ask ~earest office for book No. 5 
CYPHERS INCUBATOR COMPANY, 
Buflalo, \. ¥., Chicago, Ill,, Boston, Mass., New York,N, ¥. 








This Emerson stiff-board Binder with cloth 


Pierse mention Bee Journal when writing, 
back for the American Bee Journal we mail for 
but 60 cents; or we will send it with the Bee 


BEE-SUPPLIES ! 
Journal for one year—both for only $1.40, Itis 


Manufacturers’ prices. Complete stock. Send | 4 fine thing to preserve the copies of the Jour- 


for our catalog. ~~ fe as they ~ received. If you have 
is “Emerson” no further binding i 
FRED. W. MUTH & CO. | sary. Pius gaa 
S.W. Cor. Front & Walnut Sts. CINCINNATI, 0. | GEORGE wW. YORK & CO., 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. | 144 & 146 Erie Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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the cellar when it first began snowing, and it 
is pleasing to hear their merry, contented, 
quiet ‘talk’ to each other, as they hang in 
clusters below the frames as large as the 
crown of a hat. Eight colonies have 
left out, in chaff-packed hives, so that I can 
hear them fly, should a day or two of warm 
weather occur during the winter. 
G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


Onondaga Co., N. Y., Nov. 29. 





Experience with Bees. 


I came here in March, 1900, and commenced 
farming on my father-in-law’s place, two 
from town. My father-in-law, Abner 
has kept a few colonies of bees for 
years, with varying success. He be 
came very much interested lately, however, 
and commenced studying the business to 
learn it more perfectly. As for me, I have 
been interested somewhat in years gone by. 
During the winter of ISS3-S4, I had the privi- 
lege of forming the acquaintance of Mr. N. 
Johnson, of Douglas County, who was a suc- 
cessful bee-keeper, and a reader of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal, if I remember rightly. 
There 1 saw a Langstroth hive for the first 
time, a foundation machine, comb founda- 
tion, a press for putting it in the sections, 
and many other things. 1 hada few colonies 
of bees at the time, and so became much in- 
terested, but lost them in ISS5. I secureda 
colony or two afterwards, but lost them, still 
I determined to try again. 

Mr. Bliss told me if I would get a Danzen 
baker hive he would give me a swarm to put 
into it. Accordingly, I sent for one and got a 
start again. To be safe, I thought I would 
better get another, which I did, and had it 
ready. Shortly after receiving it my son 
found a swarm on a hedge, and | put it in 
the hive. When autumn came I found the 
first colony had some surplus honey, but the 
other needed feeding, sol fed them and put 
them into the cellar, hung up a thermometer, 
and kept the temperature correct through the 
winter. Mr. Bliss has practiced keeping his 
bees in this cellar forsome years with excel- 
lent success. When we took our bees out of 
the cellar last spring we found them in good 
condition, but the mice had eaten away some 
of the combs. 

After I had secured a startin bees again [ 
subscribed for the American Bee Journal. 
Mr. Bliss bas the ‘‘ A B C of Bee-Culture?’ 
and Doolittle’s ** Scientitie Queen-Rearing,”’ 
and I have **‘ Langstroth on the Honey-Bee,”’ 
Cook’s ** Manual of the Apiary,’ and New- 
man’s ** Bees and Honey.” And J reed last 
winter. 

Mr. Bliss bought 19 queens, and I 6: we 
then began making hives. We ordered 
tions and foundation, and I made a machine 
for putting in starters, which is adjustable, 
and works with a foot-lever and an alcohol- 
lamp.’ I think it is a suecess, and beats 
anything I have seen. 

When our queens came we had * business 
at home’’ for awhile, and I think we were 
remarkably successful, but we do not know 
it all yet. I saved six queens out of six, and 
made some mistakes besides. We have learned 
something, and appreciate the assistance we 
get from the American Bee Journal and the 
books very much. Qur honey-yield the past 
season was fair, and of very fine quality. 

R.,L. WILDMAN. 


mi es 
Bliss, 
many 


sec- 


Peoria Co., Ill., Nov. 1. 





$ SILA 0) Ta SE 
S<it reculatiugs Guarauteed for 2 years, Matenes every goou egg, 
Sent frrcatal Sell six and get one 


logue No 53 ] free. 
INVINCIBLE HATCHER CoO., . SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


If you want the Bee-Book 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published, 
send $1.25 to 


Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 


FOR HIS 


, . 
‘* Bee-Keeper’s Guide.’’ 
Liberal Discounts t<- the Trade. 
Please mention Bee Journai when writing 
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LANQStFOGN wn. 
The Honey-B6e 


Revised by Dadant—1900 Edition. 


This is one of the standard books on 
bee-culture, and ought to be in the 
library of every bee-keeper. It is bound 
substantially in cloth, and contains 
over 500 pages, being revised by those 
large, practical bee-keepers, so well- 
known to all the readers of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal—Chas. Dadant & Son. 
Each subject is clearly and thoroly ex- 








plained, so that by following the in- 
structions of this book one cannot fail 
to be wonderfully helpt on the way to 
success with bees. 

The book we mailtfor $1.25, or club 
it with the American Bee Journal for 
one year—both for $1.75; or, we will 
mail it asa premium for sending us 
THREE NEW subscribers to the Bee 
Journal for one year, with $3.00. 

This is a splendid chance to get a 
grand bee-book for a very little money 
or work. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


144 & 146 Erie Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 





* After the theatre or other even- 
ing entertainment, the Night Express 
on the Nickel Plate Road leaves daily 
at 11:20, from the Van Buren Street 
Union Passenger Station. Arrives at 
Cleveland at 10:20a.m. Breakfast in 
Dining Car. Makes connections at 
Buffalo for all points East. Arrives 
at New York City 7:50 second morning, 
and Boston at 10:15. Sleeping Cars 
open at 9:30 p.m. Ticket office, 111 
Adams Street. *Phone Central 2057. 
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Management of Foul Brood. 


The Rocky Mountain Bee Jo 
optimistic with regard to the ma) 
a colony of bees run for comb hon: 


such a colony is affected with 


saying: 


Some of our largest and best 
producers have for years made a s 
producing fancy honey. It isa we 
fact that section honey produce 
brood-combs will be cleaner and w!) 
that produced over combs that ar 
old, or older. In most localities 
be a big loss in having new brood-cor 
every year. To one who has neve 
such would seem to be the case in (\ 
but those who are practicing it asse; 
there is not only not any loss in 
of pounds of surplus honey produc: 
actual gain in the superior grading 
the honey secured, and the yield of wa 
the old combs. 

To secure new brood-combs eac!} 
and not lessen the crop of surplus 
the opening of the honey-flow, each 
shaken into a new hive containing o: 
dation starters in the frames, but fu 
of foundation in the sections, witl 
excluding zine between the first s 
the brood-chamber. The bees will pref 
full sheets of foundation to the starter 
begin to work vigorously in the s 
building comb in the brood-char 
just fast enough to accommodate | 
nal capacity of the queen. By the 
our long honey season the brood-char 
be filled, and the best possible wot 
been secured in the sections. 

To make a success of this syste 
must be strong,and the work mus! 
at exactly the right time. It ma 
further in its favor, that it effect 
the problem of swarming. 


Do Queenless Bees Prefer Too Old 
Larve for Queen-Rearing ? 


Last year I attempted to get an ansy 
this question. I think the result was 
sive; but Hon. R. L. Taylor thought the 
tion of the combs was such as to fa\ 
ing queen-cells from the younger brox 
year I thought I would make the tes 
a way that no such objection coul 
At the same time I simplified the 
put to the bees, putting it in this for 

‘* Which do you prefer for quee! 
cell in which an egg was laid not 
six days ago, or one in which an eg 
not more than four days ago?’ © 
ing that the larva hatches from 
three days, the question would be 
do you prefer, a larva three days ol 
hours old ?”? 

July 16, at 10 a.m., I took fror 
the only comb it had, which con 
callcomba. The queen in the n 
been laying about a week, and « 
time had been confined to one « 
could be morally ce?tain that eggs 
laid just before removal. The 
about two-thirds filled with broo« 

I put it in an upper story of a str 
over an excluder, along with ot 
brood that had been there for so 
feeder being on top, so that it wo 
cared for. 

July 18, at10a.m., I took fro 
(in which was my best queen) its 
combs, and gave ita comb that |! 
with a queen for more than a wet 
few cells of sealed brood, and its 
well polished, ready for immediat 
I called comb 6b. 

July 22, at 10 a.m., I took fron 
ony its queen and all its brood, p 
center of the hive combs «a and 
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e hive with combs containing some 

A feeder was on top. 
eombs were thus put on an equal foot- 
faras I could determine, nearly the 
amount of brood being in each comb, a 
va little the most. Being side by side, 
middle of the hive, neither one could 

an advantage in position. 
24, at 10 a.m., lL examined comb a and 
(I must confess that I forgot to look 
m July 23.) On comb a I found one 
tarted. On comb } there were 28, a few 
them not yet drawn out, only the cells 
e enlarged. I may as well say here that 
other cells were started later, somewhat to 
surprise. Perhaps the bees thought it 
enough to start 29. All but one were 

upleted. 
in this case the bees had their choice of 
od of all ages from eggs just laid to sealed 
di, excepting larve between the ages of 

e and three days. If it were true that they 

ere in such haste for a queen that they 

uld select too old larve, certainly one 

suld have expected comb a to have greatly 
preference, instead of their being content 

‘ with larve so young as 24 hours. But their 
neral preference was forsomething younger 

in the three-day larve—not only younger, 

it very much younger. Just one cell was 

irted with a larva as old as three days. One 

an not be positive as to the ageof that one, 

ut one can be very positive as to the other 

s. July 24, when they were inspected, not a 

irya on the comb could have been more than 
hree days old, as itis not possible that a cell 

n that comb was at any time started witha 

irva beyond that age. As they were all 
started before 10 a.m. of that day, it is certain 
that none of them could have been as much 
is three days old, and probable that most of 
them were much younger. 

Some one may ask, ‘‘ Why are you so per- 
sistent in trying toshow that the universally 
accepted opinion is wrong? What difference 
does it make, anyway ?”” The simple desire 
to have the truth known ought to be incen- 
tive enough. Butthere is something else that 
makes it sem to,mea matter of very great 
consequence, 

It is probable that not one in fifty of the 
bee-keepers of the land takes the pains to use 
the means that are now taught to be neces 
sary to secure the best queens, using cell-cups 
and that sort of thing. Nor will they. It 
looks like too formidable an affair. So 49 

out of the 50 might be supposed to talk some- 
Md thing after this fashion : 

‘lam told I ought to breed from my best 
stock. Iecan make queenless the colony hav- 
ing my best queen, and start queen-cels 
galore, and from these I can have all the 

ieens Iwant. Butif I do that the bees will 
select larvee too good for old queens, and I 
can’t use the complicated plans that queen- 
breeders use, so alll can dois to go on as] 
have done.’? And that means to have his 
increase and his queens from swarming colo- 
nies instead of honey-gathering colonies. And 
so the persistence of the fallacy that queen- 
ess bees prefer too old larvwe cheats that man 
out of the chance of easily improving his 


He should be told the truth in something 
e these words: 
A queenless colony will rarely. if ever, 
efer larve too old for good queens. None 
f the most improved methods of modern 
ies will produce queens a whit better than 
se the bees will rear in a colony you have 
le queenless, so long as they have young 
enough larve to select from. After the larva 
e become too old they may still start ceils, 
these will produce poor queens. If you 
étoanucleus or a colony two or three 
ooking cells, there is small chance of a 
rqueen. Or you may give to the queen- 
colony afresh frame of brood and eggs 
orsix days after being made queenless, 
then you need have no fear of poor cells 
iny of the previous frames.’’—Dnr. C. ¢ 
ER, in Gleanings in Bee-Culture 


{ ’ ; 

'90i—Bee-Keepers’ Supplies! 
ve can furnish you with The A. I. Root Co's 
$ at wholesale or retail at their prices. We can 

© you freight,and ship promptly. Market price 
tor beeswax. Send for our 1901 catalog. 

{. HUNT & SON, Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich 


case mention Bee Journal when writing 
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CONVENTION NOTICES. 


New York.—The 38th semi-annual meeting of 
the Seneca County Bee-Keepers’ Association, 
will be held at the Bevier House, Romulus, 
N.Y., Saturday, Dec. 14,1901, at10a.m. 1:30 p.m. 
Hon. R. L. Taylor, of Michigan, will be pres- 
ent and address the meeting. ““Queen-Rearing” 
discussion opened by Ira Wilson and C. J. Bald- 
ridge; “‘Repairing Old Hives or Obtaining New 
Ones,” J. C. Howard and H. L. McLellan. Din- 
ner will be served at the Bevier House, special 
rates having been secured. 

Frep S. EMENS, Pres. 





C. B. Howarp, Sec. 

Vermont —The State Horticultural Society 
and the Vermont Bee-Keepers’ Association,will 
hold a joint meeting at Vergennes, Dec. 17 and 
18. 1901, M. F. Cram, Sec. 

W .Brookfield, Vt. 

Wisconsin The Wisconsin State Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association will hold its annaal convention 
ju the State Capitol, at Madison, Feb. 5 and 6, 
1902. This promises to be a large convention. 
All are invited to attend. There will be excur- 
sion rates of 1', fare forthe round-trip, good 
for all of the first week in February. 

N. E. France, Pres. Apa L. PICKARD, Sec. 








Michigan.—-The Michigan State Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will meetin convention at Petos- 
key, Jan. 1 and 2, 1902. This promises to be the 
most largely attended meeting of the Associa- 
tion in years. You areinvited to attend. Re- 
duced rates on all railroads; tickets can be 
bought Dec. 30and Jan. 1. good to return not 
later than Jan. 4. There will be no set program, 
but another of our “open congress” meetings. 
Those who have attended in the past know 
what that means, and those that don’t should 
come and find out. A novel design for badge 
has been ordered in honor of ** Petoskey.” 

Geo. E. Hi_ton, Pres. 

New York.--Bee-Keepers’ meetings and insti- 
tutes will be held in this State as follows: 
Rochester, Dec. 11: Canandaigua, Dec. 12 and 
13; Romulus, Dec. 14; Auburn, Dec. 17; Fonda, 
Dec. 18. These institutes are held under the 
auspices of the Bureau of Farmers’ Institutes, 
and will be conducted by prominent bee-keepers 
and speakers from home and abroad. Bee-keep- 
ers are urged to attend and show by their pres- 
ence that they appreciate these institutes, other- 
wise they will be discontinued. 

W. F. MArKs, 
Pres. New York Ass’n of Bee-Keepers’Societies 
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R. A. BURNETT & CO., 199S. Water St., Carcaco 
33A1f Please mention the Bee Journal. 


Wanted—Honey. 


Car Lots or otherwise: will pay highest mar- 
ket price, spot cash. Address, stating quantity, 
quality, and price desired at your station. Will 
send man to receive when lot is large enough to 
justify. THOS. C. STANLEY & SON 


31Atf F AIRFIELD, ILL. 
Wall livered in Cincinnati. 
G. H.W. WEBER, 


43Atf 2146-2148 Central Ave., CINCINNATI, O. 








Comb Honey and Bees- 
wax. State price de- 





The Sure Hatch.—We are in receipt of the 
Sure Hatch Incubator Compan’s fifth annual 
catalog. It is a book of some 166 pages, over 
200 illustrations, and contains a vast amount of 
poultry information. plans for poultry-houses, 
yards, etc., chapters on practical poultry-rais- 
ing, and how to make money on a small invest- 
ment,etc. Look up their ad. on another page, 
and write them,and mention that you saw their 
ad. in the American Bee Journal. 


THE NICKEL PLATE ROAD 
will sell tickets Dec. 24, 25 and 31,1901, 
and Jan. 1, 1902, at rate of a fare and 
a third for the round-trip to any point 
located in Central Passenger Associa- 
tion territory, account Christmas and 
New Year Holidays. Return limit in- 
cluding Jan. 2.1902. Through service 
to New York City, Boston, and other 
Eastern points. Chicago Passenger 
Station, Van Buren St. and Pacific 
Ave., on the Elevated Loop. For fur- 
ther information address John Y. Cal- 
ahan, General Agent, 111 Adams St., 
Chicago. 46—49A4t 
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Z HONEY AND BEESWAX § 
MARKET QUOTATIONS, 





CuicaGco, Nov. 19.—Honey is selling fairly 
well at about the prices that have prevailed for 
the last 2 months, viz: choice grades of white 
comb honey, 144%@l15c: good to No.1, l4c; and 
light amber, 13c, with darker grades; 10@12c. 
Extracted, white, 54%@7c; amber, 54 @&\c, ac- 
cording to quality, flavorand package. Bees- 
wax good demand at 2xc. 

R. A. Burnett & Co. 


CINCINNATI, Oct. 25.—The honey market is 
rather dull on account of the warm weather. 
Extracted sells only to manufacturers from 
5@6c; better grades alfalfa water-white from 
6@ic; white clover from 8@%. Fancy white 
comb honey sells from 134%@15\c. 

Cc. H. W. WEBER. 


ALBANY, N. Y., Oct. 25.—Honey in good de 
mand now, as this is the most satisfactory time 
to sell. Grocerymen are stocking up and will 
buy lines, when late they only buy enough to 
piece out. Fancy white comb, 15@l6c: mixed, 
14@15c; buckwheat, 12@13c. Extracted, white, 
64%@iT%c; mixed, 6@6%c. H. R. WrioRr. 


OMABA, Oct. 25.—New comb honey is arrivin 
by express in small quantities from Iowa an 
Colorado, and selling at $3.50 per case in a re- 
tail way. California extracted honey is being 
offered carlots at 44%@4%c per pound, f.o.b. Cal- 
ifornia shipping-points, but we have not heard 
of any sales having been madethus far. The 
production of extracted honey seems to be quite 
large this year in Colorado, Utah and Califor- 
nia. PEYCKE Bros, 

New York, Nov. 8.—Comb honey is in good 
demand, and while the market is not over- 
stocked, receipts are sufficient to supply the de- 
mand. Fancy white sells at 15c, with an occa- 
sional sale at loc for attractive lots; No. 1, 
white, at 1l4c; No. 2,at13c; fancy buckwheat, 
11@11%c; No.1 and 2 at from 10@10%c. Ex- 
tracted remains quiet at from 6@6c for white, 
and 5%@5\c for amber. Very little demand 
for dark at54%@S5%c. Beeswax quiet at from 

HILDRETH & SEGELKEN, 


27@28c. 

Boston, Nov. 20.—The demand for honey is 
easing up, somewhat due in part to the holiday 
season at which time it is much neglected. 

Our market at the present time runs l6éc for 
strictly fancy in cartons; No. 1, 14@15¢e: No, 2, 
124%@13c. Extracted, light amber, 7%@ Sléc: 
amber, 7c. BLAKE, Scott & Ler, 


Des MoINEs, Oct. 25.—There is very little 
doing here in new crop of honey. Some small 
lots of near-by produced comb honey are on the 
market and sellingina retail way at $3.50 to 
$3.75 per case. We do not look for much trade 
in this line before Sept-1. Our market does not 
consume a great deal of extracted honey. 

PEYCKE Bros. & CHANEY. 

DETROIT, Oct. 25.—Fancy white comb honey 
14@15c; No. 1,13@14c; no dark to quote. Ex. 
tracted, white,6@7c. Beeswax, 25@2é6c. 


M. H. Hunt & Son. 


San FRANCISCO, Nov. 28.— White comb, 11@ 
12% cents; amber, $@10c; dark, 6@7 cents, Ex. 
tracted, white, 5%@6c; light amber, 446@ 5c; 
amber, 4@—. Beeswax, 26@2kxc. z 

Not much doing in this center, but there are 
no large stocks here of any description, and cur- 
rent values are being, as a rule, well main- 
tained. There is more moving out~ard at pres- 
ent from southern producing points than from 
here. Some apiarists are reported holding back 
supplies, articipating better prices in the 
spring. 


Kansas City, Oct. 25.—Up to the present 
time only small lots of new comb honey have 
been on the market, and these met with ready 
sale on the basis of 15@16c per pound for fancy 
white. For next week heavier receipts are ex- 
pected and quotations are issued at $3.10@$3.25 
per case for large lots, which would be equal to 
about 14@14%c; the demand being quite brisk, 
a firm market is anticipated. Inquiries for ex. 
tracted area little more numerous, but large 
buyers still seem to have their ideas too low. In 
a small way 5%@6c is quotable. 

PEYCKE Bros. 





Farm RAISED POULTRY 


PAYS BEST. Aiwave strong and vigor- 
ous and breeds healthy st« We ship only farm 
raised stock, (et our new Poultry Guide and make big 
‘money with poultry. Worth #25, but sent for only 16. 


JOHN BAUSCHER, JR., BOX 94 FREEPORT, ILL. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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We have a Large Stock on hand 
and can ship promptly. 


SEND US YOUR ORDERS FOR 


Hives, EXtPactors 


OR ANYTHING YOU WANT IN THE 
BEE-KEEPING LINE. 


WE MAKE ONLY THE BEST. 


Our Falcon Sections and New Process Founda- 
tion are ahead of everything, and cost no more 
than other makes. New Catalog and copy of 
Tue AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER free. Address, 


THE W. T. FALGONER MFG. GO., 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


f aa W. M. GerrisaH, East Notingham, N. H., 
carries a full line of our goods at catalog prices. 
Order of him and save freight. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Queen-Clipping 
Device Free.... 


The MonETTE Queen-Clipping 
Device is a fine thing for use in 
catching and clipping Queens 
wings. We mail it for 25 cents; 
or willsend it FREE as a a 
mium for sending us ONE NEW 
subscriber to the Bee Journal ror 
= a year at $1.00; or for $1.10 we will 

mail the Bee Journal one year 
and the Clipping Device. Address, 
GEORGE W. YORK & COMPANY, 
Chicago, IiL 


BEE-SUPPLIES! 
ON COO S “BS Sai 
bE WAT Roor a 


a ‘S PRICES, 
Everything used ty bee-keepers. 
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POUDER’S HONEY-JARS. Prompt 


ervice. Low Freight Rates. 
7 NEW CATALOG FREE. 


WALTER S. POUDER. 


Si2 MASS. AVE. INDIANAPOLIS. IND. 








A New Bee-Keeper’s Song— 


‘Buckwheat Gakes 
and Honey” 


Words by EUGENE SECOR. 
Music by GEORGE W. YORK. 





This song was written specially for 
the Buffalo convention, and was sung 
there. It is written for organ or piano, 
as have been all the songs written for 
bee-keepers. Every home should have 
a copy of it, as well as a copy of 


“THE HUM OF THE BEES 
in the APPLE-TREE BLOOM’”’ 


Written by 
EUGENE Secor and Dr. C. C. MILLER. 





Pricks—Either song will be mailed 
for 10 cents (stamps or silver), or both 
for only 15 cents. Or, for $1.00 strictly 
in advance payment of a year’s sub- 
scription to the American Bee Journal, 
we will mail both of these songs free, 
if asked for. 

GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
144 & 146 Erie St.. : CHICAGO, ILL. 





Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 





24th ¢ 
Year 


4 Dadants Foundation. 














We guarantee Why does it sell 


satisfaction. TR so well? TR 
What more can anybody do? BEAUTY, || Because it has always given better satis- 
PURITY, FIRMNESS, No SAGGING, No faction than any other. . 


use in 23 years there have not been an 
complaints, but thousands of compj- 
ments. 


LOSS, 
PATENT WEED-PROCESS SHEETING. 











Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material. 
We sell the best Veils, cotton or silk. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 


Very fine pure-bred BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK Chickens and Eggs 
for sale at very low prices. 








Langstroth on the Honey-Bee—Revised, 
The classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.25, by mail. 





Beeswax wanted at all times. 


~ CHAS. DADANT & SON, Hamilton, Hancock Co., i. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


[ * 
We beg to announce the opening of a branch office and warehouse at 


New Branch Office. 438 W. Houston St., San Antonio, Texas. Rates of transportation from 


Medina in less than car-load lots are high, and it takes a long time for a local shipment to 
reach Southern Texas points. 








To secure these two necessary advantages—low freight and quick de- 


Low Freight all livery—and to be better prepared to serve the interests of our Texas 
friends, is our reason for establishing this new branch office. No other 


Quick Delivery. point in Southern Texas is better adapted to serve as a distributing point 

than San Antonio. It has four great railroads—the Southern Pacific R. R. east and West—the 

: International and Great Northern R. R. from Laredo up through San An- 

Sall Antonio as d tonio and Central Texas, the San Antonio and Arkansas Pass R. R., and 

Shipping-point San Antonio and Gulf R. R. Italso has the American, Wells-Fargo and 
' Pacific Express Companies. 

Our Managers We have secured as managers Mr. Udo Toepperwein, formerly of Leon 

' Springs, and Mr. A. Y. Walton, Jr., both of whom are well known to the 

bee-keepers of South and Central Texas. They are also thoroughly familiar with practical 

bee-keeping and all matters associated with it, and any orders sent to this branch will receive 


prompt, careful attention. 

Our Goods As usual our motto is to furnish the best goods of the most approved pattern. 
‘ We do not undertake to compete in price with all manufacturers. Bee-keepers 

have learned that it does not pay to buy cheap supplies, for a saving of 10 cents on the first 

cost of a hive may be a loss of many times this amount by getting poorly made and ill-titting 

material. Every year brings us many proofs that our policy of ‘the best goods ”’ is a correct 


one. 
Our Catalo Very few changes in prices will be made in our new catalog, so do not delay 
g. your order, but send it at once. You will be allowed a refund if lower prices 


are made, and in case of higher prices ruling in the new catalog, if any, you will secure the 
benefit by ordering now. Catalog and estimates may be had by applying to the address given 


below. 
Our Invitation Whenever you visit San Antonio you are invited to call at our office and 
* make it your headquarters. Here you will find a display of Apiarian Sup- 


plies not equaled elsewhere in Texas. You will also tind on file the leading bee-journals tw 
pass pleasantly your leisure time. 


Spanish Catalog. 





Some of you may read Spanish, or have a bee-keeping friend whojdoes. 
If so, call for our Spanish catalog. It’s sent free. 


FACTORY AND HOME OFFICE: 


THE A. I. ROOT CO., Medina, Ohio. 


BRANCH OFFICE: 
THE A. I. ROOT CO., San Antonio, Texas, 
438 West HOUSTON STREET, 
TOEPPERWEIN & WALTON, Managers. 








QGP” GEORGE W. YORK & CO. "4,80 Eric Street. 


are headquarters for ROOT’S BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES IN CHICAGO. 
Send to them for their free Catalog. 





